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THERE is nothing new or original in this book, except some drawings. 
The excuse for it is the point of view. Drawings, all except the 
worst, can do both more and less than photographs. The camera 
tells you the facts, or most of them; a drawing can select and 
emphasize and combine the essentials, and ignore what does not 
matter. The existing Guides are apt to be one-sided in their 
appeal—Latin, it may be, like the admirable Guide of Fr. Barnabas 
Meistermann, or Protestant, like that of Canon Hanauer, and in any 
case Western and out of sympathy with Eastern Orthodoxy. The 
invaluable books produced by those who have worked in con- 
nexion with the Palestine Exploration Fund fail in one respect 
by their very virtues in others: they are impartial and make little 
appeal to religious sentiment. This book, then, tries to make this 
®sappeal, and also to be impartial in matter of history and topo- 
“\graphy. Of course we are all partisans, and more so in matters 
“that touch our feelings so deeply as does all that concerns the 
wonderful City ; but, while I have not disguised my own prejudices, 
I have tried to recognize the claims of all, Jews, Moslems and 
Christians. This book aims at supplying the needs of one who 
RY comes to Jerusalem, as the old pilgrims came, regarding the tradition 
sxof the universal Church as not to be lightly set aside. Tradition 
may be tested by literary and archeological research ; but it is 
Yalso in itself valuable evidence. Traditions vary in value; for 
Biisstarice, those concerning the Via Dolorosa are not of equal 
‘weight with those that support the authenticity of the Holy 

. ; Sepulchre. 
y One who writes of Jerusalem, especially after being only a few 
months there, must feel somewhat of a thief ; but I will be an honest 
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thief and turn King’s evidence against myself: the more willingly 
that I may persuade others to become accomplices and pillage the 
same rich stores. From these I have made a modest selection of 
what seem the most indispensable books. I have given scarcely 
any references, except to the Bible: they would lend to my con- 
clusions an appearance of importance to which they have no claim : 
the pilgrim would probably have neither time nor inclination to 
investigate them ; but, if he wishes for deeper study, he had much 
better read the books whole. 

The classics of research I have hardly referred to, and name only a 
few. For instance, the magnificent works of Péres Abel and Vincent 
on the Churches of the Holy Sepulchre and the Nativity are too 
technical for the ordinary reader. Such books can be studied at 
the house of the Palestine Exploration Fund in Hinde Street. 
The following list contains only a few books out of the vast library 
devoted.to Jerusalem, and are nearly all such as can be read with 
pleasure and ease by the pilgrim. Books written merely to enforce 
peculiar views are omitted. Those given are chosen either as 
presenting the latest and most balanced views of acknowledged 
authorities on disputed points, or as helping the pilgrim to realize 
more of the unique spirit of the place, its history, its character, and 
its form, during the three thousand years of its life. 

The books that have helped me most, and of whose authors I 
ask forgiveness for all I have stolen from them, are these. Sir 
George Adam Smith’s monumental work, which for its period is 
indispensable; when he speaks decisively, the question seems~ 
to be decided. Dr. Sanday’s book on the Sacred Sites teems with 
illuminating and alluring suggestions. Sir Charles Wilson seems 
to have said all that can at present be said on the vexed question 
of the site of Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre. Guy le Strange 
supplies immense riches on which to draw in every matter con- 
cerning Moslem buildings. Father Barnabas Meistermann presents 
the Latin tradition in the most complete and attractive form. For 
the Greek tradition reference may be made to the Centenary number 
of Nea Sion from the pen of Father Themelis. Canon Hanauer, as 
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well as Father Barnabas, adheres to what I would venture to call 
obsolete views on some important topographical questions; but 
his Walks about Jerusalem gives an amount of interesting information 
such as could only be compiled by one thoroughly familiar with the 
City. 

For the maps and plans I am indebted to the Committee of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, who put their invaluable store 
at my disposal. . 

One more debt I must acknowledge. The Rev. E. W. J. Crane 
was in charge of the Church Army Centre at S. George’s Cathedral 
while I was in Jerusalem. He has a minute knowledge of the City, 
and has been most generous in making suggestions and in correcting 
the book for the press. 

O. H. Parry. 


Lonpovn, 1920, 
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Begin from first, where He encradled was 

In simple cratch, wrapt in a wad of hay, 
Beneath the toilful ox and humble ass, 

And in what rags, and in how base array, 

The glory of our heavenly riches lay, 

When Him the silly Shepherds came to see, 
Whom greatest Princes sought on lowest knee. 


From thence read on the story of His life, 

His humble carriage, His unfaulty ways, 

His canker’d foes, His fights, His toil, His strife, 
His pains, His poverty, His sharp assays, 
Through which he passed His miserable days, 
Offending none, and doing good to all, 

Yet being maliced both of great and small. 


And look at last, how of most wretched wights 

He taken was, betray’d, and false accused ; 

How with most scornful taunts and fell despites 

He was reviled, disgraced, and foul abused ; 

How scourged, how crown’d, how buffeted, how bruised ; 
And lastly, how ’twixt robbers crucified, 

With bitter wounds through hands, through feet and side ! 


EDMUND SPENSER, 1596. 
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THE 
PILGRIM IN JERUSALEM 


CHAPTER I 
THE VALLEYS AND HILLS OF JERUSALEM 


Great is the Lord, and greatly to be praised : 

In the city of our God, in the mountain of His holiness. 
Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth, 

Is Mount Zion, on the sides of the North, 

The City of the Great King.—Ps. xlviii. 


THE SITE 


THE magic of the Holy City for Moslem, Jew and Christian alike 
lies not in any beauty of architecture or situation, but in the age- 
long mystery of its valleys, hills, andstones. Noriver gladdens it, 
no splendid thoroughfare dignifies it, such as the Seer imagines for 
its heavenly antitype. The heart of Jew and Moslem clings to a 
bare rock: the Christian pours out his devotion at an empty tomb. 
The surrounding hills trace the lines of a unique history ; the valleys 
teem with spiritual memories ; the stones of the city are worn with 
the pilgrimages and wet with the blood and tears'of a hundred 
generations. It is a little city two and three quarters miles round, 
set on a triangular basin half-way between the desert and the coast ; 
2,000 to 2,500 feet above the sea. Three ridges, branches of the 
long range that divides Palestine from north to south, hide it from 
the surrounding country; and, unless one approaches from the 
south-east, one must be near the journey’s end before the city can 
be seen. The main ridge runs a mile and a half west of the city ; 
another sweeps round eastwards and southwards, culminating in 
Mount Olivet; a third shuts off the city from the south. Only 
to the south-east, where the Wadi en Nar, Valley of Fire, goes down 
I 


™~ 
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to the Dead Sea, is there a break in the hills, a window looking 
out over the Judzean Desert and the Dead Sea to the mountains of 
Moab thirty miles away. This way the basin slopes with its strata 
tilted from the north-west 600 feet above the lowest level at the 
south-east corner. 

In the winter heavy rains, and all the year round the winds, 
sweep over from the sea; and in the summer the hot sirocco from 
the desert : and it is to the desert that the city faces ; thence come 
her prophets’ inspirations, and thither fugitive kings and people 
turn in their distress, 


THE VALLEYS 


Two valleys bound, the city, both starting from the north, where 
the basin is at its highest and broadest—a mile and a half. In the 
centre of this basin the Nablus road, coming over the hill a mile from 
the city, dips and rises again by the Tombs of the Kings, a third of 
a mile from the Damascus Gate. To the west of the Tombs a 
valley starts, Wadi el Mes, the Valley of the Nettle, and sweeps 
round to the Jaffa gate. From this point it is called the Wadi er 
Rababi, and falls rapidly to the Birket es Sultan over which there 
is a causeway leading to the station. Here it turns sharply to the 
east along the south of the city, and in this part, and perhaps 
throughout the whole course from Jaffa Gate, it is probably to be 
identified with Hag Gai (2 Chron. xxvi.g; Neh. ii. 13) or Gai ben 
Hinnom (Josh, xv. 8) of the Old Testament, the Valley of the Son 
of Hinnom. ; 

North-east of the Tombs of the Kings another valley starts, 
turning south 600 yards north of the north-east corner of the city. 
From this point it falls rapidly between the eastern walls and the 
Mount of Olives, and converges with the Valley of Hinnom into the 
Wadi en Nar, 500 feet below its head. This is the Kidron or the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, now called Wadi sitti Mariam from the 
tomb of the Blessed Virgin Mary situated half-way down. Its rock 
bed is some 40 feet below the present level of the soil and 30 feet 
farther west, owing to the immense quantities of débris from the 
city. 

_A third valley, El Wad, called by Josephus the “ Tyropceon,” or 
*“ Valley of the Cheesemongers,” runs: down the centre of the city 
from outside the Damascus Gate to the Pool of Siloam. Layer 
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4 THE VALLEYS AND HILLS OF JERUSALEM 


upon layer of débris has gradually raised its bed, so that the ancient 

‘causeway that led from the “ Tower of David” to the temple is 
now entirely underground, and David Street and Temple Street run 
level with the top of it; and the depression once crossed by the 
causeway which ended in Robinson’s arch against the temple wall 
is now 100 feet below the surface. 


THE Two Hints 


Within the first two valleys, and separated by the third, are the 
two hills on which the city was built. On the Eastern Hill, stretching 
a mile and a quarter southwards from the present church of 
S. Stephen, we can distinguish five knolls. Of these, the northern- 
most, El Edhemiyeh (or El Heidemiyeh, The Rent), the site of 
“‘ Gordon’s Calvary,” is outside the city wall, and is separated from 
the second, Bezetha, by an artificial trench in which the road runs. 
It seems to have been a favourite burial-place, especially in Christian 
times, and part of it is still a Moslem cemetery. The Christian 
catacombs in the convent garden of S. Stephen contain some of the 
most interesting tombs in Jerusalem. From the north-east of 
FE] Edhemiyeh and east of Bezetha a ravine runs past S. Anne’s 
Church and under the east wall just north of the Golden Gate. 
Between this ravine and the central valley of El Wad is a saddle 
joining Bezetha and another rock summit on which the castle 
Antonia was built, the site of which is marked by the scarps at the 
north-west corner of the temple area and at the Church of Ecce 
Homo. The rock rises again at Mount Moriah, where now stands 
the Dome of the Rock, where most probably the altar of the 
temple once stood. From this point there is a gradual descent, 
probably broken once by a fifth knoll on Ophel, down to Siloam. 

The Western Hill has a very gradual and unbroken ascent from 
the north, except for a ravine that runs from the Pool ‘‘ of Hezekiah ” 
into the Tyropceon below David Street, and makes the narrow 
shoulder by the Jaffa Gate. The southern part of the hill was the 
site of the Upper City, where the principal buildings of the city stood 
in Roman times. It now forms the Armenian quarter, of which 
the Jews occupy the eastern terraces. The northern portion is 
occupied by Greeks and Latins, and on its eastern edge te the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
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6 THE VALLEYS AND HILLS OF JERUSALEM 


Tue City oF DAVID WHICH IS SION 


Such is the site of the Holy City ; and somewhere on these hills 
in the fifteenth century B.c. ‘Abd Khiba reigned a petty king with 
an Egyptian garrison over the city of Urusalim, and wrote to his 
Egyptian suzerain those famous letters still to be read on the 
Tell el ‘Amarna tablets. The name of the city means “city of peace 
or security,” and its other name “ Jebus” means in Accadian the 
same thing. Whence came the name Sion, or what it certainly 
means, no one knows. In Hebrew it may mean “ conspicuous ”’ ; 
or if it is Arabic in origin, it would mean a “ lump or ridge,” a place 
suitable for fortification. The Hebrew historian (2 Sam. v. 9; 
1 Kings viii. 1) would have it called by a nobler name, “ The City of 
David’; but the old heathen name has clung to the place through 
all the ages as the symbol of Jewish and Christian idealism. 

Where exactly was this city ? Since the Christian era the name 
has been attached to the southern half of the western hill, whose 
steep sides and lofty summit dominating the eastern hill seem to 
mark it as the obvious place for the citadel; but in recent years 
overwhelming arguments have accumulated, both literary and 
topographical, in favour of placing it on the eastern hill. First 
of all the only known spring in Jerusalem, probably to be identified 
with Gihon, “ the gushing ” fountain, called also the ‘‘ fountain of the 
Dragon,” is under the eastern hill; and this would certainly be 
the site of a shrine in heathen days ; and city builders would surely 
fix their abode as close as possible to the water supply. Secondly, 
there is no eminence on the south-western hill markedly suitable 
for fortification; nor have any remains of Jebusite times been 
found there. Moreover, the constant reference to going up to 
the temple (2 Sam, xxiv. 18; 1 Kings viii. 1-6, etc.) is hardly 
suitable to the western hill, which is too feet higher than the temple 
rock ; and it is insufficient to say that men speak of going up toa 
holy place, even from higher ground. 


OPHEL AND GIHON 


The Ophel (“‘ Ophlas ” in Josephus, who locates it south of and 
adjoining the temple) is not often spoken of in the Old Testament 
(see 2 Kings v. 24; Isa. xxxii. 14; Mic. iv. 8; Neh. iii. 26, xi. 21; 
2 Chron. xxvii. 3, xxiii. 14), but it is noticeable that the Chronicler, 
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who does speak of it, does not use the name Sion; which indicates 
that the words are synonymous ; and Josephus, though he definitely 
identifies the City of David with the south-western hill, does not 
mention Sion (Wars, V. iv. 1) ; he has an apocryphal story of David 
capturing Ophel, and Joab the south-western hill. That Ophel was 
eminently suitable for a fortress anyone with a little imagination 
can judge. True, it is lower than the western hill, but it was 
probably once much higher than it is now. It was bounded east 
and west and south by very steep and in places almost sheer 
rocky sides, 100 feet over the Tyropceon, and 200 over the Kidron 
Valley, before these were filled by débris. It has a perennial 
spring just below, the water of which was accessible by a tunnel 
and shaft well within the line of wall which certainly existed in 
Hezekiah’s day, and may well have been the “ gutter’ by which 
Joab entered the Jebusite fortress ; while a very ancient fragment 
of wall above it, a cistern near by, and early rock chambers may all 
be of the same date ; and the available space for a fortress, though 
not large, is scarcely less than that of the contemporary royal city 
of Gezer. The spring was almost certainly the same as the upper 
spring of Gihon, to judge by the account in Hezekiah’s reign. We 
read of a tunnel being cut by Hezekiah in order to deprive the 
Assyrians of water: he sealed the spring (2 Chron. xxxii. 4, 30) ; 
while Manasseh built a wall west of it, and surrounded Ophel 
(2 Chron. xxxiii. 14.; cf. 2 Kings xx. 20); so that the water, 

instead of flowing down the Kidron aqueduct (Isa. vii. 3) as hitherto, 
' was made to flow, as it does now, underneath Ophel to Siloam. 
The tunnel can still be explored: it is curiously winding, 1,700 feet 
long, 6 feet high at the upper end, and 11 at the lower. Nineteen 
feet from the lower end was found the famous Siloam inscription, 
cut with letters that date before the Exile. It tells how two 
brothers, starting from either end, at length heard “ pick answering 
to pick,” and, after trials in different directions, met near the middle. 

If this was indeed Gihon, as it seems, it agrees with 1 Kings i. 
33, 38, 45, as the place whither Solomon went down from the City 
of David to be crowned. We can picture the vivid scene: 
Solomon.and his companions here, and in the valley lower down “‘ by 
the stone of Zoheleth which is beside En-rogel,’’ Adonijah sacrificing 
and feasting with his friends of the rival faction who wished to see 
him king (1 Kings i. 9). Tradition identifies this stone of Zoheleth 

with the rocky hill-side opposite the Virgin’s Spring known as 
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Zahweileh, but it was probably south of the village of Silwan ; 
and perhaps En-rogel may be the present Bir Ayub, or some 
vanished spring near by, or, as suggested by others, the name of the 
village. It is mentioned in 2 Sam. xvii. 17 as the place where 
Jonathan and Ahimaaz hid when carrying news to David during. 
his exile. Robertson Smith calls Gihon and En-rogel the original 
sanctuaries of Jerusalem: for springs were thought by the people of 
Syria to sanctify a neighbourhood, and there is no reason to doubt 
that they are to be identified with the Spring of the Virgin and the 
Well of Job in the valley of Kidron. The names Gihon, “the gusher,”’ 
and the Dragon’s Spring agree with its intermittent character : it 
flows as often as five times a day in winter, and in summer sometimes 
not more than once. This is due to some kind of “syphon ” 
formation within it; but popular belief attributes it to a dragon 
who swallows the water, and again during his sleep allows it to flow. 
Its water is much resorted to by the villagers of Silwan, and is 
thought to have medicinal virtue, but it is brackish to the taste, 
owing no doubt to the infiltration of the city drainage. 

To resume: it seems that these various arguments converge to 
prove almost to demonstration that on Ophel was Sion, the City of 
David ; nor is there any hint in history that there were two sacred 
hills, Sion the citadel and Sion the temple, one on the eastern, the 
other on the western hill, 

The name itself of Sion enlarged its meaning in time. “ David 
took the stronghold of Sion, the same is the City of David” (2 Sam. 
v. 7; I Kings viii. 1), This is the original Sion ; but later the 
name included the northern part of the hill on which the temple 
stood (Amos i. 2; Isa. xxviii. 16), and even the whole city (Isa. i. 
8; Jer. iv. 6); and later still it stood for city, temple, and people 
together ; and in the Apocrypha for the community alone. 


THE AKRA 


The ancient fortress of Jebus, not the temple hill, was the “ City 
of David” (2 Sam. vi. 12; x Kings viii. 1) which is the hill above 
Gihon (2 Chron. xxxii. 30, etc.). Ophel and Gihon are again associated 
in 2 Chron. xxxiii, 14, which records that Manasseh built a wall 
west of Gihon in the valley of Kidron and compassing about the 
Ophel. That Ophel was also the site of the fort Akra built by 
Antiochus in 168 B.c, seems probable from 1 Mace, i. 33, where it is 
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12 THE VALLEYS AND HILLS OF JERUSALEM 


identified with the City of David, and is described as close to the 
temple and apart from the rest of the city. Josephus (Wars, I. ii. 2) 
states that the Akra was levelled by Simon Maccabzeus: it took three 
years to do this; hence perhaps the present low level of the hill. 
But Josephus is not consistent with the first book of Maccabees 
(xiv. 37), which says that Simon strengthened the fortress after he 
had captured it. 


THE CHRISTIAN SION 


If we may regard it as proved that the original Sion occupied 
the eastern hill south of the temple, how was the name transferred 
to the south-western hill? Whether or not Akra was built on 
Ophel and levelled by Simon Maccabezeus, at least the site lost all 
comparative importance from that date. It was on the south- 
western hill that Hyrcanus built his splendid palace facing the city ; 
here was the high priest’s house in later days ; here the fortress 
palace of Herod; and by Josephus’s time the very memory of Sion 
and its ancient Hebrew fortress may have vanished; indeed he 
does not mention the name. Later, the western hill became the 
rallying point of the Christian Church. Here without doubt was the 
“ Coenaculum,” the Upper Room of the Last Supper, where, as we 
shall see in Chapter IV, the first Christians gathered. This was to 
Christians the true Sion. The temple was ruined, and David’s 
city a ploughed field, as it still remains ; and when Hadrian built 
on the temple site a temple to Jupiter, and placed in it the god’s 
statue and his own, it became a site to be abhorred of Jew and 
Christian alike. Small wonder that the holy name of the city was 
transferred to the new sanctuary, and all memory of its connexion 
with the eastern hill forgotten. 


SILOAM 


Siloam, to which reference has more than once been made, lies 
just south of Ophel. It was once a pool 50 feet square; but it 
as well as the much larger pool of Herod’s days into which it Over- 
flowed are now both empty. A conduit now leads from the 
tunnel past these pools to a small reservoir which supplies the very 
fruitful gardens that occupy the site of the “ King’s gardens,” 
Siloam is twice mentioned in the Gospel of S. John. Thence water 
was brought for the libation on seven days of the Feast of Taber- 
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nacles; and on the eighth day, on which apparently it was not 
brought, Our Lord uttered His great prophecy of the living water, 
speaking of the Holy Spirit whom He should send (S. John vii. 37), 
the water which men should draw of the wells of Salvation (Isa. xii. 
3). Again (S. John ix. 7) it was to Siloam that He sent the man blind 
from his birth, the account of whose healing forms such a vivid 
picture in the Gospel. The place was consecrated in the middle 
ages by a church, whose foundations can be traced. 


CHAPTER II 
THE WALLS OF JERUSALEM 


Walk about Zion, and go round about her : 

Tell the towers thereof. 

Mark ye well her bulwarks, consider her palaces : 

That ye may tell it to the generation following.—Ps. xlviii. 12, 13. 


THE BUILDING OF THE WALLS 


In order to picture Jerusalem as it was, we must remember two 
things: first, that the present levels of the city have been greatly 
changed, in part deliberately, in part by the accumulation of the 
rubbish of ages and of the débris caused by its frequent destruction ; 
secondly, that its limits have been changed by the exclusion of 
half of the ancient city towards the south and the addition of a 
still larger space on the north. Only east and west do the walls 
stand where they always did, and that for about 340 yards only. 

The present line of the north wall dates from Herod Agrippa’s 
time. Where it ran in Our Lord’s time is the most disputed question 
in the topography of the city ; in the time of the early kings it ran 
between the Jaffa gate and the temple. 

The line of the southern wall has also varied. Foundations 
discovered, chiefly by Sir Charles Warren and Dr. Bliss, an American 
archeologist, show that in the time of the kings it ran close above 
the valleys of Kidron and Hinnom. Of the time earlier than that 
it is impossible to speak; whether, for instance, the Jebusites, 
whose fortress crowned Ophel, the hill south of the temple, occupied 
also the western hill, now called Sion, or whether the pool of Siloam 
existed or was enclosed. David, we know, captured Sion, and with 
Pheenician help built there a house, of cedar and stone, and pitched 
a tent for the ark (2 Sam. v. 11, vi. 17; Chron, xi. 8). Northwards 
he looked towards the threshing floor of Araunah the Jebusite ; 
and here, where now stands the Dome of the Rock, Solomon set 
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up the altar and built the temple west of it, and “the wall of 
Jerusalem round about ”’ (x Kings iii. 1, ix. 15). Whether this 
wall included the western hill it is impossible to say; but by 
Uzziah’s time (780-740 B.c.), some 200 years after Solomon, the 
walls were in existence, and a north wall running due west from the 
temple. Later, an outer wall was built on the north, perhaps by 
Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxxii. 5, Isa. xxii. 10) ; and perhaps that was 
the wall mentioned by Josephus, over which controversy has raged 
as to whether or not it enclosed the traditional place of the Cruci- 
fixion. In Hezekiah’s time the south wall enclosed Siloam. The 
foundations of two more pieces of wall still exist. underground, one 
outside the east temple wall, the other built by Manasseh on Ophel 
above the Virgin’s Spring (2 Chron. xxxiii. 14). 

After the destruction of the city by Nebuchadrezzar, the walls 
lay ruined until they were restored by Nehemiah. Again five 
times they were wholly or partially destroyed; rebuilt by Herod 
the Great about 30 B.c.; extended northwards by his grandson 
Agrippa in A.D. 41; and once more destroyed by Titus in A.D. 71. 
In A.D. 136, after the suppression of the revolt of Bar Kokhba, 
Hadrian rebuilt Jerusalem as a Roman city and named it Alia 
Capitolina: he excluded all the eastern hill south of the temple 
wall, and west of that seems to have followed the boundary of the 
camp of the Roman legion, which had occupied the city since 
A.D. 70. Some time in the fourth century A.D. the old line of wall 
above Hinnom and Kidron was restored. In the fifth century, 
the Empress Eudocia repaired it and also enclosed the Pool of 
Siloam. But when the walls were destroyed by the Persians in 
A.D. 614, the line of Hadrian’s walls was reverted to, and has re- 
mained until the present time. The existing walls show signs of 
Byzantine, Saracen and Crusader repairs, and received their present 
form in 1537 under Sultan Suleiman, whose father, Selim, conquered 
Syria in 1517 for the Turks. 


THE NorRTH WALL 


Herod Agrippa was the first to build the north wall of the city on 
its present line, in A.D. 41, to enclose the suburbs which had sprung 
up in the prosperous times that came with the reign of Herod the 
Great. At the western end stands Kasr Jalud, the Castle of 

Goliath, of which the base may have belonged to the tower Psephinus 
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built by Herod the Great, and a higher part to a Crusaders’ building. 
Close by is Bab ‘Abdul Hamid, called also the New Gate, opened in 
1889. Outside this gate lies Modern Jerusalem ; first the great 
Hospice of Our Lady of France, and behind it the still more extensive 
Russian Hospice and Church. Numerous religious and charitable 
houses cluster round, Jewish, German, Italian, Abyssinian, and 
streets of private houses, through which the main road to Jaffa 

asses, 
: In the middle of the north wall stands the famous Bab el ‘Amud, 
i“ the Gate of the Pillar,” generally known as the Damascus gate, 
which leads out on to the Nablus and Damascus road. It was 
doubtless from this point of view that S. Paul set out on the famous 
journey which led to his conversion. Formerly it was known as 
S. Stephen’s gate, on account of the tradition that places the 
stoning of S. Stephen a short distance outside. On this site 
Eudocia, the Empress of Theodosius II, built a basilica about 
A.D. 455, in which she herself was buried. It is now a convent of 
Dominicans, well known for their labours on the archeology and 
antiquities of the Holy Land. The modern church was built on 
the exact foundations and in the style of the original church, and 
still contains considerable remains of its tessellated pavement. The 
ancient Christian catacombs in the garden and courtyard are well 
worth seeing ; for many of them are complete with stone doors or 
rolling stones, and some of them are still used by the Fathers for 
burials. Not far from here camped Edgar Atheling and his 
English Knights, who under Robert of Normandy followed Godfrey 
de Bouillon in the first Crusade. 

Just outside the gate is the new German hospice, and a third of 
a mile up the road is S. George’s, the church and residence of the 
Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem, with its splendid public school for 
boys of all nations and churches, and numerous other religious and 
charitable activities. It stands just this side of the so-called 
“Tombs of the Kings,” built for Helena Queen of Adiabene, a 
province of eastern Mesopotamia. She and her family were con- 
verted to Judaism, and came with her son Izates to Jerusalem 
in A.D. 45, during the famine mentioned in Acts xi. 28. Some of 
the twenty sons of Izates settled in Jerusalem, and the bodies of 
Helena and Izates were brought there for burial. The tombs were 
purchased in 1879 and presented to the French Government. They 
are entered by a very broad staircase leading down into a courtyard 
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90 feet square cut out of the rock. A large vestibule, over the 
entrance to which is a beautiful frieze, leads to the tombs through a 
door which still has its rolling stone complete. An inner vestibule 
provided proof of the date, as it contained a number of coins dating 
up to A.D. 70. A chamber on the right of the inner vestibule con- 
tained a fine sarcophagus now in the Louvre, and thought to have 
been Helena’s. There are thirty-one tombs in all ; and the whole 
sepulchre is of great interest as showing the manner of burial at a 
time so near to that of Our Lord. 

Returning to the Damascus gate and continuing the circuit of 
the walls we pass a low hill which many, following Otto Thenius’ 
theory published in Germany in 1842, have believed to be Golgotha. 
The arguments for this are two, not altogether consistent: first 
its likeness to a skull, secondly its traditional name among the 
Jews of Jerusalem, ‘‘ The place of stoning.’”” Some have also held 
that the grotto of Jeremiah under the hill was the sepulchre of 
Our Lord ; others prefer what is now called “‘ The Garden Tomb ” 
to the west of the grotto. The objection to the first argument is 
that the likeness to a skull is fanciful and largely dependent on the 
effect of later excavation, nor is there any indication in the Bible 
that Christ was crucified on a hill. As to the name Golgotha, it 
means a “ skull’ not “ skulls,” such as might be found in a place 
of stoning, even if the Jews would have allowed them to remain 
unburied ; and again there is no evidence that the Jews had a 
special place of execution; it is certain the Romans had none. 
General Gordon’s name has lent great popularity to the theory ; but 
his arguments are based on mystical notions peculiar to himself. The 
tomb has no serious argument in its favour, and is indeed almost 
certainly of Christian date, belonging probably to the great cemetery _ 
already referred to south of the church of S. Stephen. In fact the 
site can hardly be considered a serious rival to the traditional 
Golgotha. It is a favourite Moslem cemetery from the belief that 
on the plain eastwards will be the scene of the general resurrection. 

Jeremiah’s Grotto south of “‘ Gordon’s Golgotha ” or El Edhemi- 
yeh (called also El Heidemiyeh, The Rent) is said to be the mouth of 
an old quarry cut at some unknown date in the face of the north 
scarp of a ditch. Fragments of columns and sculpture seem to 
indicate that some circular building stood here in Christian times ; 
and since the sixteenth century there has been a tradition that 
Jeremiah wrote his Lamentations in the cave. 
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Almost opposite the grotto is the entrance to some vast caves 
extending 250 yards under the city. Josephus calls them the 
“Royal” and the Arabs the “Cotton” grotto. To the general 
public they are the ‘‘ Quarries of Solomon,” though it is doubtful 
whether they were worked so early. It is interesting to see the 
huge blocks of stone cut ready to be separated from the rock by 
means of wooden wedges wetted to make them swell. Niches may 

be seen in the walls to hold the workmen’s lamps. 

East of the Royal grottos the city wall recedes a little; but 
there are remains of an ancient wall which show that it originally 
ran straight to a point beyond the Bab es Sahireh, or Gate of the 
Plain, the flat ground outside on which all will assemble on the 
day of judgment according to Moslem belief. It is called also 
Herod’s gate, probably on account of the medieval tradition 
that Herod’s palace was situated in this quarter (see p. 70). 
From this point the wall is built on a high scarp, and the road 
descends rapidly in the ditch formed by Saladin. At the corner 
stands Burj el Laklak, or ‘‘ Stork Tower,” from which the road 
bears away down and across the Kidron Valley, round the south 
of the Mount of Olives, to Bethany and Jericho. 


_ Tue East WALL 


The rock-cut trench of Saladin continues along the east wall some 
300 yards to Bab sitti Mariam, called the Jericho Gate in the tenth 
century, and, since the fourteenth century, S. Stephen’s Gate. A 
deep gully runs from east of the grotto of Jeremiah to this point, 
masked by débris, and in it is a huge reservoir within the city walls 
called Birket Israil, which a twelfth-century tradition identifies with 
Bethesda. Its age is uncertain, some carrying it back to pre-exilic, 
others to Roman days. The smaller pool, Hammam sitti Mariam, 
outside the wall, is much more modern. 

In the wall just south of the Birket Israil may be seen the huge 
stones, running south and west, belonging to a great tower built by 
Herod the Great at the north-east corner of the city and temple 
area as enlarged by him. These stones rise 20 to 25 feet above the 
ground, while another 120 feet buried by débris reach down to 
the rock bed. The rock level rises rapidly towards the Golden 
Gate, at which point it is only 30 to 40 feet below the present level ; 
and from there it falls away rapidly to 80 feet at the south-east 
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corner. Muhammedan graves are dotted all along the east wall, 
and made the excavations carried out by Sir Charles Warren very 
difficult ; but the accumulation of rubbish, although it has entirely 
altered the appearance of the city on this side, is not altogether to 
be regretted, as it has preserved much of the magnificent walls of 
Solomon and Herod, which may perhaps some day come to light. 

-. The Golden Gate is of Roman or Byzantine construction, and is 
supposed to occupy the position of the eastern gate of the temple 
called by the Jews Miphkad (Neh. iii. 31). The two great monoliths 
forming the jambs of the door within may go back to Jewish times. 
It was the gate by which in all probability Our Lord entered the 
temple on Palm Sunday. An early Christian tradition identified 
it with the Beautiful Gate mentioned in Acts’iii. 2; and the name 
Golden is due to a misunderstanding of the Greek word “‘ Horea ”’ 
(beautiful) for the Latin “ Aurea”’ (golden) by the Latin pilgrims. 
The date of the existing gate is doubtful : some authorities attribute 
it to Constantine ; but it is unlikely that he built anything in this 
part of the city; for the temple area was not included in the 
Christian city. It was avoided as Jewish, and moreover was 
polluted by the statues erected there by Hadrian to Jupiter and 
himself, which S. Jerome saw still standing sixty years later. Even 
if Justinian built a gate here, as some suggest, it is unlikely that it 
would escape destruction by the Persians in A.D, 614 ; and a pilgrim, 
one Antoninus of Placentia, who visited Jerusalem in 570, that is forty 
years after the date of Justinian’s buildings in the city, speaks of 
the gate as already ruined. It is much more probable that it was 
built by Heraclius in honour of the recovery of the Holy Cross in 
A.D. 629. Sewulf, a pilgrim who visited the city in A.D. 1102, tells 
how Heraclius, returning victorious from Persia with the Cross of 
Our Lord, entered Jerusalem by this gate; but, as he entered, the 
stones fell down and blocked the way, until, humbling himself at 
the admonition of an angel, he descended from his horse, and so an 
entrance was opened to him. 

In Crusading times, the gate was opened twice a year: once 
for the Palm Sunday procession, and again on Holy Cross day, 
September 14, in commemoration of the recovery and exaltation 
of the Cross by Heraclius. It was built up by the Turks, and the 
Moslems had a tradition that it would be opened only to admit the 
conquering Christian. The Christian has conquered ; but he entered 
another way. Outside the gate 46 feet away are the foundations of 
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an ancient wall, perhaps a continuation of that built by Manasseh 
outside the Ophel wall (2 Chron, xxxiii. 14). 

South of the Golden Gate may be seen a number of ancient 
columns built into the wall, and underneath them a little Crusaders’ 
postern, with a cross in a circle of rays painted on the lintel, which 
has survived 700 years of Moslem rule. Farther south are many 
similar pillars of porphyry and other marbles built endwise into 
the wall: these are thought to come from the colonnades which 
Herod built round the outer court of the temple. Some protrude 
from the wall, and on one of them Moslem tradition says that 
Muhammed will sit on the Day of Judgment. From this pillar 
a line will be stretched to Olivet, where Christ will be seated, and 
on it the faithful will pass in safety, while the wicked will fall into 
the depths below and perish. It is also believed that such as, 
having insufficient merits of their own, take refuge in those of the 
Prophet, may in the form of fleas be carried safely in his sheepskin 
coat as he passes over, or, according to others, in the fleece of the 
ram into which Muhammed will transform himself. Canon Hanauer 
mentions a certain Mahdi from the east of Jordan, who, intending to 
rehearse the events of the Last Day for the edification of the faithful, 
took his seat on the column, but turned dizzy and falling headlong 
anticipated his probable fate. 

The south-east corner of the temple is the grandest part of the 
whole wall. One hundred and fifty feet high it stands upon the 
rock, eighty below the accumulation of débris, and seventy still 
visible. In 1868 Sir Charles Warren sunk the shaft which is illus- 
trated on the cover of the Palestine Exploration Fund’s Quarterly 
Statement. Here deep down on the rock lie the huge stones with 
Phoenician masons’ marks |cut on them or painted in red. . These 
marks are generally thought to prove that the stones belong to , 
Solomon’s wall, This is quite possible, but not certain, as Phoenician 
letters were used by the Jews as late as Herod’s time. Within the 
wall are the lower courses of a great tower, from the top of which 
S. James, the brother of Our Lord and first Bishop of Jerusalem, 
is said to have been hurled by his enemies, and, not being killed by 
the fall, to have been clubbed to death by a fuller. Less than 100 
yards away to the south-west Sir Charles Warren actually found 
a cave with fullers’ vats, which lends conviction to the tradition. 
Others identify the tower with the “ pinnacle of the temple ”’ on 
which the devil set Our Lord (Matt. iv. 5). Of the wall round 
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Ophel which here joined the temple wall nothing remains above 
ground, 


THE SouTH WALL 


Turning west we look along the immense courses of the south 
wall. This is not the ancient wall of the city, but of the temple 
area, and crosses the back of the lower part of the temple hill. The 
sixth course from the present ground-level at the east end is a line 
of magnificent stones 6 feet high, running 600 feet and touching the 
ridge of the hill near its centre. That it might not seem—as it 
would if it were built perfectly level—to bend downwards with the 
fall of the hill, the courses were laid with a slight curve upwards 
toward each end, a remarkable proof of the skill of Herod’s builders. 

There are three built-up gateways in this wall. The first, ‘ the 
Single Gate,” is a Crusaders’ gate which led into Solomon’s stables, 
the great subterranean vaults which support the platform above. 
The second is the ‘‘ Triple Gate.” This was originally, like other 

~-Jewish Gates, double, but a third opening was added by the Romans. 

The third is the ‘‘ Double Gate,’”’ 200 feet farther west. Over the 

lintel of the right-hand gate is a famous inscription built upside 

down into the wall: ‘‘ To Titus Aelianus Hadrianus Antoninus 

Augustus Pius, Father of His Country, Pontiff, Augur; Decreed 

by the Senate.” It is supposed to have belonged to the pedestal 

of the statue of the Emperor Hadrian erected on the site of the 

temple in A.D. 136. The Triple and the Double Gates are called 
, Huldah, that is Mole or Weasel, gates, because they gave a subter- 
ranean approach to the temple. The westernmost part of the 
Double Gate is masked by a wall running at right angles southwards. 
This was originally built by Hadrian, and follows perhaps the line 
of the ancient Millo fort built by David. Later the Templars, who 
occupied the Aksa mosque that towers above, used the space en- 
closed on the west for their outbuildings. A great groined passage 
still exists under the débris, and a postern in the outside wall, of 
which no exterior trace now remains. 

Two hundred feet south the wall turns at right angles westwards 
and runs a straight course of 500 feet, in the middle of which 
stands the Bab el Magharibeh, generally known as the Dung Gate. 
It is the main southern entrance to the lower city, and stands above 
the ancient Tyropceon valley, which originally fell rapidly down 
to Siloam, where was the limit of the city in Jewish times. The 
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wall then curves westwards up the western hill to the Burj el Kibrit, 
and cuts straight across to the south-west corner past the Sion gate. 
The origin of this line of wall has already been referred to Hadrian. 
A full description of the excavations of the original walls along the 
valley of Hinnom may be read in the works of Dr. Bliss and Sir 
Charles Warren, and in the monumental volumes of Sir George 
Adam Smith. 


THE WESTERN WALL OF THE TEMPLE 


.- The western wall is of little interest ; so we will enter by the 
Dung Gate and look at the magnificent stonework of the south- 
west corner of the temple area. The whole of the lower part of 
the walls for 300 feet eastwards, that is as far as the Double Gate, 
and 600 feet north, is the work of Herod the Great. The stones 
are immense—two of the lower corner stones are 20 and 30 feet 
long—and magnificently squared. In most places a few courses 
only are now visible, although at the corner they reach go feet 
below ground down to the solid rock. It is generally thought that 
the space enclosed by these walls and by a line running east of the 
Gate of the Chain and then south-east to the Double Gate was 
added by Herod the Great to the temple area. This last line was 
the boundary of Solomon’s palace, which was not restored by 
Nehemiah ; but Herod included the whole space, and built on and 
within the wall his great colonnade of 162 pillars. 

At a point in the west wall 90 feet from the angle was a gate 
opening from the temple area on to a lofty viaduct 50 feet wide and 
150 long, which led over the Tyropceon valley to the palace of the 
Hasmoneans in the upper city on the western hill. By it was the 
Gymnasium built in the second century B.c. in the days when Greek 
influence was strong, and the Xystus or Athlete’s colonnade. This 
bridge existed in Pompey’s time, for during his siege in 63 B.c. 
the followers of Aristobulus retreated to the temple and broke 
the bridge behind them. It was rebuilt by Herod the Great, and 
to this day we can see the spring of its easternmost arch called- 
Robinson’s Arch in the temple wall. Two pavements have been 
discovered, one 23 feet below the other, showing the ancient levels 
below the viaduct, as originally built, and as restored by Herod ; 
while at the very bottom of the valley is a canal cut 12 feet deep 
in the rock, 74 feet below the spring of Robinson’s Arch, and 
107 below the roadway of the ancient viaduct. 
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In the palace of the Hasmoneans it is probable that Herod 
Antipas dwelt, and that here Pilate sent Our Lord to be examined 
by him (Luke xxiii. 7). No doubt it was inherited by Mariamne, 
the wife of Herod the Great ; she probably lived there too. We 
can picture that proud queen eating her heart out with scorn of her 
powerful husband ; or in later days Agrippa and Berenice holding 
their phantom court ; and then its ruin in A.D. 71 and the occupa- 
tion of its site by the Roman legionaries until the rebuilding of the 
city in A.D, 136. Little remains of ancient buildings hereabouts, 
except fragments of the viaduct on the western side, and of the 
colonnades which may have belonged to the Xystus and Gymnasium 
below. The site of the palace is marked by the opening of a tunnel, 
by which the aqueduct brought water from Solomon’s pools to the 
temple. The southern part of this quarter of the city is covered 
with cactus trees, and the north is a maze of mean and dirty houses 
called the Magharibeh or western quarter, from Arab inhabitants 
whose ancestors are said to have come from North Africa. 

The Jews’ Wailing Place is reached through this quarter. It is 
50 feet of the western wall. It is 50 feet high, and the lower courses 
of great and beautifully wrought stones are of Herod’s time, while 
those above are of Roman, Byzantine, Crusader, or Turkish building. 
Just south, in the yard of the house of Abu Said, is a great stone 
20 feet long, now covered with plaster in order to discourage the 
visits of the inquisitive “ infidel ’’; it is undoubtedly the lintel of 
one of the western gates of the temple, and can still be seen nearly 
30 feet high on the inner side of the wall. The gateway itself is 
intact, forming now the Mosque El] Burak, so called from the legend 
of the magic winged steed which brought Muhammed on his famous 
night flight from Medina. In this gateway is still shown to the 
believer the ring to which the horse was tethered while the Prophet 
made his ascent from the holy rock of the temple to heaven. The 
gateway extends farther east through a cistern; it was probably 
approached from outside by a causeway similar to the one already 
described. 

Everyone goes to see the Wailing Place, especially on the eve of 
the Sabbath and holy days, when the Jews come in crowds to 
weep and pray; and, though some may be there simply to earn 
money by their prayers for those who prefer to stay at home in 
other lands, yet the devotion and sorrow of many are undoubtedly 
genuine ; and one cannot fail to be touched when one remembers 


the intense 
and stubborn 
patriotism of 
this wonderful 
race, which has 
been ready to 
shed rivers not 
only of tears 
but of blood 
in defence of 
these walls. 
The crevices of 
the lower stones 
are stuffed with 
nails and 
screws, a “sure 
memorial” of 
those who have 
visited the Holy 
Place (Ezra ix. 
8) ; and on fes- 
tival eves lamps 
are placed in 
some of them. 
The origin of 
the custom goes 
back to at least 
the fifth cen- 
tury. After the 
rising of Bar 
Kokhba in A.p. 
132, the Jews 
were definitely 
excluded from 
the Holy City 
by imperial de- 
cree. Jn the 
fourth century 
they were al- 
lowed to view 
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the city from the neighbouring hills, and one writer (the Bordeaux 
pilgrim) says they were allowed to visit the “ Pierced Stone ” near 
Hadrian’s statue in the temple, probably the stone now known as 
es Sakhrah. In 410 S. Jerome writes that they were able to pur- 
chase from the Roman soldiers the right to enter the city and 
weep at the walls once a year on the anniversary of its destruction. 

North of the Wailing Place is a great block of buildings on the 
site of the Council Chamber of the Sanhedrin, to which S. Paul 
was brought by the Roman soldiers from the Castle of Antonia 
(Acts xxii. 30). The present building is the Madrasset et Tangu- 
ziyah, or College of the Emir Tanguz, a fine Saracenic building with 
a very beautiful gateway, used until the British occupation as the 
Mehkemeh or Judge’s Court. To reach it from the Wailing Place 
we must turn north, keeping always to the right until we reach 
the Gate of the Chain, which forms the principal entrance to the 
temple area. On the left as we enter is one of those beautiful 
Sebils, or fountains, constructed by Suleiman the Magnificent in 
the sixteenth century. It consists of a decorated doorway of late 
Crusading date, and has for a trough a marble sarcophagus of 
Herod’s time. The water comes through the four-inch pipe laid 
by the Turks from the Pools of Solomon to the temple. Formerly 
it came in a stone aqueduct, to which an opening under the little 
dome opposite gave access. 

Underneath here is a great arch called Wilson’s Arch, the first in 
a second great causeway (cf. p. 61) which connected the western 
hill with the temple, and still exists under the houses. There are a 
number of vaults to the south, one series of which belong to a 
passage used originally for the bringing of Roman troops from the 
citadel to the temple. They are fully described in Sir Charles 
Wilson’s Recovery of Jerusalem. 

The Bab es Silsileh, or Gate of the Chain, is a splendid Saracenic 
building of the thirteenth century, with finely carved pillars and 
capitals of marble taken from Byzantine and Crusader buildings. 
It is built on the site of the ancient Shallekheth or Kiponus Gate ; 
and in the floor within the temple area are still some twenty great 
Roman paving stones, on which Our Lord Himself must often have 
trodden ; for at this point we are on the level of the outer temple 
court of that time. 

North of the Wailing Place nothing is now visible of the ancient 
walls; but under the beautiful little fountain of Ka’it Bey is another 
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great gateway AWS it it 
considerably I. ult 
below the level = = 
of the temple 
area, and since 
blocked up to 
form a cistern. . 
We have thus 
the sites of 
three of the 
ancient gate- 
ways of the 
temple on the 
west, two on 
the south, and 
one on the east ; 
all of which are 
blocked except 
the Gate of the 
Chain. There 
are seven other 
gates in exis- 
tence ; one, Bab 
el Magharibeh, 
called also the 
Prophet’s Gate, 
just south of 
the Wailing 
Place above the 
ancient gate; 
two just north 
of the Gate of 
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of the Cotton Merchants, a Saracenic building of the thirteenth 
century, restored in A.D. 1336 by the Sultan en Nazir Muhammed 
ibn Kala’un. A very fine bazaar, 300 by 60 feet, of which 
the vault is covered with Greek or Roman stones, leads to this 
gate. For many years it was a rubbish heap, but has now been 
restored to its original use as the Cotton Market, that is an 
emporium for the rich fabrics of Mosul and India, for which 
in Crusading times it was famous. There is a well-built bath 
on its southern side, which contains an interesting Christian font 
in its outer chamber; and the well which supplies it with water 
leads 86 feet down to an immense rock chamber supposed to be 
Herodian, known as Hammam esh Shefa. 

The four remaining gates on the western side are of little interest ; 
they are called Bab el Hadid, the Iron Gate; Bab en Nazir, the 
Gate of the Inspector ; Bab es Serai, leading to the old governor’s 
court ; and Bab el Ghawanimeh, which leads into the barracks which 
occupy the site of Herod’s castle Antonia. 


censure reversed the order. 


CHAPTER III 
THE TEMPLE OF THE LORD 


Sweet harmless lives ! upon whose holy leisure 

Waits innocence and pleasure— 

Whose leaders to those pastures and clear springs 

Were Patriarchs, Saints, and_Kings : 

How happen’d it that in the dead of night 
You only saw true light, 

While Palestine was fast asleep, and lay 
Without one thought of day ? 

Was it because those first and blessed swains 
Were pilgrims on those plains 

When they received the Promise, for which now 
*Twas there first shown to you ? 

*Tis true He loves that dust whereon they go 
That serve Him here below, 

And therefore might, for memory of those, 
His love there first disclose ; 

But wretched Salem, once His love, must now 
No voice nor vision know : 

Her stately piles with all their height and pride, 
Now languishéd and died, 

And Bethlem’s humble cots above them slept, 
While all her seérs slept ; 

Her cedar, fir, hewn stones and gold, were all 
Polluted through their fall, 

And those once sacred mansions were now 
Mere emptiness and show. 


HENRY VAUGHAN, 1650. 


THE TEMPLE AREA 


THE chief entrance to the temple area is by the Gate of the Chain. 
It is double, as all the temple gates once were, so that men entering 
and leaving the court might keep always to the right according to 
the ancient rule, while mourners and those under ecclesiastical 
We pass over paving stones once 
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trodden by Our Lord, and stand below the site of the Holy of Holies. 
It is a scene of amazing beauty; cypresses shade the wide steps 
which lead up to the marble colonnade; little domed buildings 
stand on either side; and filling all the space behind are walls of 
pale marble and iridescent tiles, crowned by the great lead Dome 
of the Rock. 

North of the gate along the west side of the area stretches a line 
of heavy Arab arcades, of which some are walled up to form cham- 
bers. The line is broken by the gateway of the College el Ashrafiyeh 
(A.D. 1483) and the gate El Kattanin. The buildings over the 
cloister were once schools, whose endowments have gone the way 
of such benefactions in other lands ; they are now occupied by the 
mosque officials. The whole occupies the site of the cloister built 
by Herod the Great. This consisted of two rows of Corinthian 
columns, of which the outer stood upon the temple wall, and was 
covered with a flat cedar roof. Near this point was the scene of a 
famous exploit of the Jews, during the siege of Titus. In a feigned 
panic they deserted the roof, and the Romans rushed to scale the 
roof, only to find themselves surrounded by flames. The Jews had 
filled the cloisters with inflammable materials, and in the destruction 
of the building all the Romans save one perished. 

As we stand at the Bab el Kattanin, we have to the right in 
front of us the little Sebil, or fountain, of Ka’it Bey, built in A.D. 1445, 
a beautiful echo of his famous tomb mosque at Cairo. Its dome 
has the same curve, with a string course over the band like that 
which bears the inscription in the Cairo Building., Under it is one 
of the ancient temple gates mentioned in the last chapter. As the 
Jews entered this gate, the west end of the temple, where the steps 
now are, towered above them; and so it was from the time when 
Solomon built the first temple until Titus destroyed the third more 
than a thousand years after. 

The present temple area is an irregular quadrilateral, measuring 
1,035 and 920 feet on the north and south, 1,540 and 1,605 on the 
east and west. In the time of Solomon the area was smaller, 
probably with the same extension as at present from the Gate of 
the Chain eastward: but the north wall ran westwards just north 
of the Golden Gate, and the south ran from the south-east corner 
westward, as it still does, as far as the Mosque el Aksa, and thence 
zigzagged to the Gate of the Chain. In this space south of the 
temple came first the Palace, and then the Hall of Justice con- 
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taining the ivory throne; beyond that the Hall of Pillars and the 
great House of the Forest of Lebanon. 

Nehemiah rebuilt the temple and the walls, but not the palaces. 
Herod added to the area at both ends, north and south, levelling 
up the south-west corner from the rock level of the hill so as to 
form the great platform within the huge walls that still stand 
there. Northwards he extended the walls as far as the so-called 
“ Throne of Solomon,” filling up the deep gully that runs south-east 
from El Edhemiyeh to S. Stephen’s Gate. Whether he included 
the space between this and the Castle Antonia is more than doubtful. 

The whole area, including the part to the north not enclosed by 
Herod, now forms the Haram esh Sherif, or Noble Sanctuary. It 
is the Masjid el Aksa, the Far Sanctuary, so called to distinguish it 
from the Near Sanctuary of Mecca. The word ‘“‘ mosque ”’ is derived, 
through the Spanish, from Masjid, Place of Prostration (in prayer), 
and is properly applied to the whole Haram esh Sherif. The word 
is also used as the equivalent for Jami’, or Place of Assembling 
(i.e. for the Friday Prayers), and in this sense the Mosque el Aksa 
is applied commonly to the building, called also El Mughatta, or 
the Covered Part, which stands at the south end of the Haram. 
The so-called Mosque of Omar neither is a mosque nor was it built 
by Omar. It is, as le Strange says, only one, albeit the noblest, 
of the many domes that cover sacred spots in the Haram ; for it 
covers the great mysterious Rock of Sacrifice, venerated by Jew and 
Moslem alike; and it is only used for public prayer when the 
Mosque el Aksa is under repair. 

North-west of the Haram once stood the famous Castle Antonia. 
Originally the rock was much higher ; but it was levelled and cut 
away on both north and south, as may be seen from the scarp on 
which the old Turkish barracks stand, while north of it the great 
fosse can be traced which separated it from Bezetha. Somewhere 
south of it, Nehemiah built the castle called Bireh (Neh. ii. 8) 
which played such an important part in the Maccabean wars. 
Whether the rock was levelled by Herod or not, on it he built 
Antonia, and named it after Mark Antony, who sent his general 
Sosius in 37 B.C. to aid Herod in the capture of the city, and later 
helped him to his throne. The steps leading up to the barracks 
must be in much the same position as those up which S. Paul was 
dragged by the soldiers, and from which he addressed the crowd 
gathered between the temple court and the Castle. Here we can 
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picture the soldiers coming down to quell the frequent disturbances 
in the Court ; and here, after their capture of the Castle, the troops 
of Titus began the final assault which led to the destruction of the 
Temple. 

The Minaret, which is such a conspicuous feature of the north- 
west corner, is called Madhanat el Ghawanimeh, and was rebuilt 
about A.D. 1298. The many sculptured fragments built into it are 
said to have been taken from the Crusaders’ additions to the Dome 
of the Chain, which they had dedicated to the Presentation of Our 
Lord. The minaret and the gate of El Ghawanimeh are named after 
the family of Sheikh Ghanim, who was appointed by Saladin chief 
of the Dervish College es Salahiyeh, which he founded in the Con- 
vent of S. Anne. A little to the east is an interesting domed octagon 
known as Kubbet Suleiman from a tradition that Solomon offered 
his prayer here (1 Kings viii. 22). It is also called Kubbet es Sakhra 
es Saghira from a fragment of the temple rock which the Jews are 
said to have carried to Babylon and deposited here on their return. 
Opposite is the Bab el ‘Atm, or Gate of Darkness, a name supposed 
to be derived from the ancient Hebrew Gate Tadi, or Obscurity. 
To it a tunnel led from the underground bathroom in the Beth 
Moked (of which more later) ; and thus priests who had contracted 
defilement in the temple might, after bathing, secretly leave the 
Courts. The next gate eastward is the Bab Hitta or Gate of 
Remission (of sins), a name applied before the Crusades to the gate 
under the Prophet’s gate south of the Wailing Place. From it 
there is a beautiful view of the Dome of the Rock. The gate at 
the north-east corner is called Bab el Asbat, the Gate of the 
Tribes. 

Between this gate and the Golden Gate is a small building known 
as “‘Solomon’s throne.’”’ There is a legend that Solomon sat here 
to direct the Jinns who were engaged on his buildings at Jerusalem 
Palmyra and Baalbek. His corpse was set there when he died, that 
the Jinns might believe him still alive ; but at last the staff of carob 
wood on which he leaned was gnawed through by a worm, and the 
Jinns knew he was dead and ceased to work. There seems to have 
been a mosque on the same site; and the rags fastened to the 
gratings attest the faith of Moslem pilgrims. Close by is the 
Golden Gate which has been already described. 
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THE TEMPLE 


The Golden Gate was probably the northern limit of the temple 
area until the time of Herod: the southern limit was that of the 
present platform. The arrangement in Solomon’s time was probably 
as follows :—West of the Great Rock on which sacrifice was offered— 
for until Ahaz (2 Kings xvi. 14) there is no mention of an altar of 
brass—was the Porch, with the pillars Yakin and Boaz on either 
side (1 Kings vii. 21). This led into the Holy Place (70 feet x 35 X 52 
interior measurement), which contained the shewbread and the 
lampstands. Beyond was the Holy of Holies, a cube of 35 feet, 
containing the Ark. North and south were chambers 17 feet 
high with lattices above to light the Holy Place. The Holy of 
Holies was unlighted, 

The House was therefore small, if magnificent, for the main 
business of worship was conducted not in it but in the Inner, or 
Upper, Court that surrounded it. South of this, a second, called 
the Other, or Middle Court, enclosed the King’s house and the house 
of the Daughter of Pharaoh. Thus the temple had more the 
appearance of a royal chapel than of the great central shrine of 
Israel: and this indeed it was until, during the centuries that 
followed the return from Babylon, exile and persecution knit the 
heart of Israel to the Temple of Jehovah in Sion. From the Middle 
Court was an entrance southwards to the Throne Hall, and beyond 
that again was the Hall of Pillars and the House of the Forest of 
Lebanon. The whole was surrounded by the Outer, or Great, 
Court. 

Zerubbabel’s restoration of the temple in 516 B.c. was but a 
faint echo of its former glories. The palace and adjacent buildings 
were never restored ; and so when the Hasmonean kings and Herod 
built their palaces on the western hill, the temple alone dominated 
the eastern hill of Sion. 

In 20 B.c., Herod the Edomite, who had displayed his loyalty to 
the Roman Empire by building the Pagan cities of Czsarea and 
Sebaste (Samaria), showed his loyalty to Judaism by. rebuilding 
the temple. The work was committed to the priests, and was 
finished in eighteen months. The whole of the magnificent struc- 
tures that surrounded the court, however, were not completed until 
A.D. 65, five years before they were destroyed by Titus. The 
Holy of Holies was exactly the same size as before, but the height of 
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the Holy Place was raised from 52 to 70 feet. Above this was a 
second chamber of the same height. The porch, 19 feet deep, and 
the same height as the House and extending 26 feet on either side, 
lay open without doors. Over it hung the golden eagle engraved 
with the name of Herod’s friend Agrippa, the minister of Augustus, 
which was torn down by the Jews in a riot in the year Our Lord was 
born. “ The whole was built of huge blocks of white stone, with 
plates of gold upon the front, so that from the distance it appeared 
like a mountain covered with snow. Its roof was protected from 
birds by a multitude of sharp spikes.” The exterior dimensions 
of the building were 172 feet from east to west: and 172 feet high 
and 120 feet broad: the porch was 172 broad and high. What 
the architectural style of the building was we have no means of 
knowing. 

Twelve steps led down to the Court of the Priests. This contained 
the altar of unhewn stone upon the rock, and encircled the temple, 
at least on three sides. Outside was the Court of Israel, and east 
of that was the Court of the Women, fifteen steps below and separated 
by a wall from it. Possibly the Courts of the Priests and of Israel 
were not separated at first, and even later had only a railing 
between them. The Women’s Court was open to men except the 
gallery which overlooked the Court of the Priests. Large chambers 
under the Court of Israel opened into it ; and there were the trumpet- | 
shaped boxes for offerings (S. Mark xii. 41). A great wall separated 
this court from that of the Gentiles ; and on this were Greek and 
Latin inscriptions, of which a copy has been discovered, warning 
foreigners not to pass under pain of death. This wall, 43 feet high, 
was fortified and fenced on the outside, thus forming a kind of 
citadel. It was held by the Jews in A.D. 70 for some time after 
Titus had penetrated to the Court of the Gentiles. The Court of 
the Gentiles surrounded the inner courts on all sides, and was 
fourteen steps below them, covering the whole present area from the 
south wall to somewhere north of the Golden Gate, but probably 
not so far as the present northern limit, On the north and south 
four gates led into the court, and one on the east. Magnificent 
colonnades ran round the interior of the whole wall; Solomon’s 
Porch was probably on the east (John x. 23; Acts iii, II), and 
the huge Royal Porch, double the height of the others, with four 
tows of forty Corinthian columns, along the south. 


* George Adam Smith, ii. 502 ff., quoting Josephus. 
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THE PLATFORM 


At the present time, the Platform is approached by eight broad 
stairways, two both north and south, three on the west, and one 
on the east. At the top of each is a Saracenic arcade on ancient 
columns with capitals taken from heathen or Christian buildings. 
They are called the Mawazin, or Balances, because it is believed 
that on the last day the scales will be set on them to weigh the souls 
of those who cross safely Es Sirat, the Razor Bridge, which will 
span the Kidron valley. 

On the north and west sides of the platform are a number of little 
buildings occupied by the officials of the mosque or venerated as 
Holy Places. The little dome at the north-west corner above the 
foot of the staircase is called Kubbet el Khidhr (the flourishing, 
or ever youthful), the Dome of Elijah, who, himself a reincarnation 
of Phinehas, son of Aaron, appears again in Arab legend as S. John 
Baptist and S. George. He is the most popular of Moslem saints, 
and ever comes to punish the wrongdoer and avenge the oppressed. 
At the top of the steps is Kubbet el Arwah, the Dome of Spirits, 
where the ghosts of departed Moslems assemble by night for worship. 
Hereabouts was the Beth Moked or House of the Hearth of Herod’s 
time, occupied by the priests on duty in the temple. There was 
a fire always burning in it, and it had stone benches for them to 
sleep on. Four small rooms opened from it. On the south was a 
room in which the shewbread was baked, and another where the 
lambs for the morning sacrifice were kept. On the north was the’ 
Chamber of Seals, where an officer sat to receive payment and give 
a voucher for the purchase of flour and wine for the meal and drink 
offerings. Here also were preserved the stones of the altar which 
Antiochus Epiphanes desecrated by the sacrifice of a sow in 168 B.c. 
(x Macc. i. 41 ff.; 2 Macc. x. 3). The fourth chamber led to the 
bath used by the priests who incurred defilement in the course of 
their duties. The bath may be one of the cisterns which still exist. 

Eastward were the Corban Gate, by which the victims were 
brought to the temple; the Nitsus Gate, in which the salt for the 
sacrifices was stored, and furnished with a gallery for the priests on 
guard ; the house of the washing of sacrifices ; and the bathroom 
used by the high priest on the Day of Atonement. 

South of the Kubbet el Arwah are two domes, one covering a 
square building called Kubbet er Rasul, the other Kubbet Gibrail, 
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commemorating the place where Muhammed prayed attended by 
the Angel Gabriel. Both domes are also called by different authors 
Kubbet el Mi’raj, or Dome of the Ascension (of Muhammed) ; but 
the names of the minor domes have constantly changed and are 
not to be relied on. The smaller dome is thought to have been 
used as a baptistry by the Crusaders, and owes its present form to 
repairs carried out in A.D. 1200 by the Governor of Jerusalem. 
South of the Dome of the Rock are no small domes. There were 
three gates here, of which the Water Gate probably occupied the 
site of the beautiful little marble pulpit, constructed in the six- 
teenth century from older Christian materials—a defaced mermaid 
on one of the capitals proves it not Moslem. To the west stood the 
Liskath ha Gazith, or Hall of Paving Stones, where the Greater 
Sanhedrin sat : and it was here probably that SS. Peter and John 
(Acts iv. I-22) and S. Stephen (Acts vi. 12) were brought for judg- 
ment. Here too the lots were drawn for the priests’ ministry in 
the temple, of which we read in the story of Zacharias (S. Luke i, 9). 


THE DOME OF THE ROCK 


In the year A.D. 637 the long siege of Jerusalem by Abu Obeidah 
came to an end, and Sophronius the Patriarch delivered the 
city up to the Khalif Omar. The Conqueror commanded him to 
show him the Mosque of David. He was taken to the “ Kumamah,” 
or Dunghill, by which name the Moslems called the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, a contemptuous pun on the word Kayamah, or 
Resurrection, the true name of the church. ‘‘ Thou liest,” said the 
Khalif, “ for the Apostle (Muhammed) described to me the Mosque 
of David, and by his description this is not it.” It is also said 
that when the Moslem hour of prayer sounded, Omar not only 
would not pray on the carpet which the Patriarch spread for him 
in the church, but refused to allow Moslems to pray there except 
one at a time. Instead he went outside to pray, and a Cufic © 
(old. Arabic) inscription outside the eastern gate of the church 
marks the place where he prayed. The so-called Mosque of Omar 
south of the church was built there from ignorance that the entrance 
was then on the other side. Omar was harsh, but he was just 
to his Christian subjects. 

The Patriarch then led Omar to the Church of Sion outside the 
present Gate of David; but again the Khalif said to him, “‘ Thou 
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liest.” So at last the Patriarch brought him to the Noble Sanc- 
tuary of the Holy City. The place was a dungheap ; and Soph- 
ronius tried to turn the Moslems from the attempt to enter. The 
filth was so deep that only by crawling on hands and knees could 
they get through the gate. Thus they entered, and when Omar 
looked round he said, “ By Him in whose hands is my soul! this 
is the place described to us by the apostle of Allah.” The Khalif 
led his followers in, sweeping the sanctuary, and the Rock was laid 
bare. Here was the place where Melchizedek offered sacrifices ; 
here Abraham offered Ishmael his son—for such is the Arab legend ; 
here the ark of the Covenant was placed by Moses; here the 
prophet Jesus and all other prophets prayed ; and here last of all 
Muhammed, somewhere about the time of his flight from Mecca, 
ascended to heaven, and received the commands of Allah. So 
here too was made a place of prayer after three rains had fallen - 
and near by a great mosque of wood was built for Friday prayers, 
and remained until the Mosque el Aksa was built on the south 
boundary of the Haram. It is said that Muhammed at one time 
intended that the Rock should be the central shrine of Islam ; but 
later he received a revelation from God commanding him to teach 
all Moslems to pray towards the Ka’ba, the Black Stone, of Mecca. 
Doubtless the political importance of Mecca as the Sanctuary of — 
Arabia also influenced him in making this decision. 

Fifty years later Islam was seething with faction: and the Arabs 
of Mecca and Medina rejected Abd el Malek ibn Merwan, the fifth 
Omayyad Khalif of Damascus, and chose Abdullah ibn Zobeir 
their spiritual and temporal head. The rest of Arabia, Egypt, and 
Africa soon followed suit, and Abd el Malek conceived the plan of 
establishing the Temple Rock as a rival sanctuary to the Black 
Stone of Mecca, and so withdrawing their allies from the Tebels, 
Letters of appeal were sent out and vast sums contributed. The 
most ‘skilled Greek architect was summoned, and craftsmen of 
all kinds were brought to Jerusalem ; and in the year 72 of the 
flight, A.D. 691, the most beautiful Byzantine building since 
Justinian built the Church of the Holy Wisdom at Constantinople 
was completed ; and the fact was recorded in the magnificent 
Cufic inscription in gold mosaic round the cornice of the octagonal 
colonnade supporting the Dome.t But the zeal of Abd el Malek 


* See description in Palmer and Besant’s Jerusalem, Pp. 94. Le Strange, 
P. 118 ff. 
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and the glory of the shrine never succeeded in drawing away the 
pilgrims from Mecca, to which Jerusalem always had to yield 
pre-eminence. 

In A.D, 830 the Khalif el Mamun, one of the three sons of Harun er 
Rashid, carried out extensive restorations. He, or his agents, were 
so pleased with the work that they substituted his name for that 
of Abd el Malek in the inscription; but the forgery is naively 
obvious, for not only had the letters “Abdallah the Imam al 
Mamun”’ to be crowded into a space too small for them, but the 
date remained a silent witness to the real founder. El Mamun’s 
date is inscribed on the brass plates attached to the lintels of 
the four outer doorways. In A.p. 1022 the dome was destroyed 
by an earthquake, and rebuilt by Edh Dhaher, son of the mad 
Khalif el Hakem. 

But the greatest change came about during the Crusades, when 
the area was given to the Knights Templars. These were the 
second of the great Military Orders, for the Hospitallers existed 
before the Crusades. In A.D. 1118 nine noble knights under Hugh 
de Payens and Geoffrey de S. Aldemar placed themselves under a 
solemn vow to protect pilgrims and serve the Church. The Mosque 
el Aksa, called the Temple or Palace of Solomon, was assigned 
to them for a dwelling by King Baldwin ; who removed his palace 
to where the Greek Patriarchate now stands. The use of the 
temple area was given to them by the Augustinian Canons of the 
Temple of the Lord, as the Dome of the Rock was called. They 
obtained permission from the Pope to wear the famous white 
mantle with the red cross; and became in time the most powerful 
and feared of all the orders, owing allegiance to no bishop, and 
scarcely any to King or Pope. It is to the Templars that the 
temple area owes now some of its most characteristic features. 
The Rock was hewn and shaped to form a Christian sanctuary ; 
and was covered with marble, by Baldwin’s order, it is said, to 
preserve it from the priests who chipped off a vast number of frag- 
ments to sell to pilgrims. It was surrounded by the beautiful 
iron grill, crowned by the lilies of S. Joseph, which still remains ; 
and a huge cross of gold took the place of the crescent on the top © 
of the dome. It is this church, the Temple of the Lord, as it then 
was, that Raphael painted as the background of his famous picture 
of the Espousals of the Blessed Virgin and S$. Joseph, now in the 
Brera gallery_at Milan. 
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In 1187, when Saladin captured the city, the Cross was torn 
down from the Dome and dragged through the streets ; the altar 
was destroyed, and the marble stripped off the Rock and buried 
in the vaults under the eastern parts of the platform; and the 
building, cleansed with rose water and perfumes, was restored to 
Islam. But the marks of the Crusaders remain in the dowel-holes 
in the rock, and the iron grill. Saladin’s work is commemorated 
in the beautiful bands and medallions of tile work, filled with 
inscriptions of his reign interspersed with two of a later date. 
These last commemorate further restorations made in 1318 by 
Muhammed ibn Kala’un, Sultan of Egypt, and in the nineteenth 
century by the Turkish Sultan Mahmud II. In 1448, the Sultan 
Malek edh Dhaher restored the roof which had been burnt, and 
Suleiman the Magnificent in 1540 did some other restorations. 

The Dome of the Rock stands within an octagon 180 feet in 
diameter from angle to angle. The sides, cased with marble up to 
the windows, and with tiles above, extend to form a parapet above 
the roof. The drum, also tiled, stands on an inner circle of columns, 
and supports the lead-covered dome, 78 feet in diameter, its top 
108 feet from the platform, and crowned with the crescent 12 feet 
from the dome. 

There is a doubtful tradition that the octagon was originally 
open to the air all round; but in A.D. 1047 its sides are described 
as stone walls, and the door is mentioned as early as the eighth 
century. More credible is the tradition that the dome, that is the 
drum, and probably the octagon, were once covered with mosaic 
like the inside, and not with tiles. This is confirmed by Arab 
writers of the tenth and eleventh centuries. The actual covering 
is of tiles of many dates down to the present, and varies in quality 
in proportion to its age. It is impossible to exaggerate the beauty 
of the earlier ones ; their glaze is often a sixteenth of an inch thick, 
and their colour of the purest and richest. It is like looking at 
jewellery through sea water. The later ones are inferior in every 
respect, and the latest are fortunately already perishing, while the 
great blue inscription round the drum is of the poorest colour and 
quality. This is easily realized by comparing the splendid fragments 
of the frieze it replaced, which were found in the great building 
east of the mosque El Aksa, and are now in the Museum. 

Thousands of tiles were found, as well as two furnaces in almost 
perfect condition, proving, what seemed likely to be the case from 
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the number of spoilt tiles found near by and from local tradition, 
that tiles were made in Jerusalem, and not all imported from 
Damascus. 

Of the earlier mosaic large fragments have also been found. The 
tradition of mosaic on the outside of the drum was confirmed by 
fragments still adhering to the sides of the windows; but in 1918 
a hint from the mosque officials that the mosaic was buried in the 
“treasury of Solomon ”’ led to a search under the east wall of the 
platform. A great vaulted chamber was opened, perhaps part of 
the temple treasury in Herod’s time, and under a depth of earth 
were found many slabs of marble, which may be those removed 
from the temple Rock by Saladin; and under those a quantity 
of mosaic, which has been placed in the Museum. 

Facing the four points of the compass are four colonnades in 
front of the doors leading into the shrine. They seem to be 
original and are supported on beautiful columns taken from earlier 
Byzantine buildings. By some it is thought that the porticoes were 
continuous round the octagon. The walls are faced with marble 
to a height of 18 feet ; above this they are faced with tiles, and 
pierced with flat arched windows, or rather grills of glazed earthen- 
ware. A second grill within subdues the blaze of the glorious glass 
set in plaster level with the interior face of the walls. The arrange- 
ment of these windows has been altered: formerly they were in 
pairs, and the balustrade over them was adorned with little columns 
which can still be traced beneath the tiles. 

It is best to enter the Sanctuary by the west door in the middle 
afternoon. The sun lights up the thousand tints of the columns 
and piers, and catches the points of mother-of-pearl in the mosaic, 
and the golden splendour of the two great inscriptions that run 
round the cupola and the colonnade. It is a shrine of orthodox 
Islam, and no animal or human form is portrayed. The whole is 
a wonderful maze of flowered arabesque, framed in marble and 
gilded wood. Eight huge piers faced with marble, and two marble 
pillars between each, form a colonnade supporting the flat roof 
within the walls. The inner colonnade that supports the dome is 
formed of four piers with three columns between each. These 
are connected by the Crusaders’ iron grill. It is of interest to notice 
that four of these inner columns, monoliths of the native rose- 
coloured limestone, have false bases ; the true bases are at a lower 
level, and seem to have belonged to an earlier building, perhaps the 
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Temple of Jupiter erected by Hadrian. The dome is formed of wood 
and plaster, painted and gilded. 

The Sacred Rock is surrounded by a fence of painted wood. It 
slopes from the north-west, like all the strata of Jerusalem, and is 
hollow beneath. To the Moslem it is the centre of the world, 
whence the clay was taken to form Adam, and has been consecrated 
by sacrifice since the days of Melchizedek. When Muhammed 
ascended from it to heaven, the Rock attempted to rise to do him 
honour, but was held down by the Prophet’s hand (or as some say ~ 
the Angel Gabriel’s), whose finger-prints are shown to the pilgrim. 
On the western side close by the finger-prints is a little shrine which 
covers the foot-prints of the Prophet, and contains two hairs of 
his beard, his lance, and the banner of Omar. The Rock remained 
suspended in air; but, lest pilgrims should fear to go beneath it, 
a wall was built and a pillar placed as if to support it. The east- 
ward surface of the Rock has been much cut down, perhaps to 
provide a slope to go up to the Hebrew altar ; and many marks can 
be seen of the holes by which the marble was fastened by the 
Crusaders. A large hole opens into the cave below, no doubt 
the same as that mentioned in the Talmud, through which the blood 
of the sacrifices was poured and washed down into the valley of 
Kidron. ; 

On the south side of the rock are steps leading down to the 
Mugharet el Arwah, the Cave of Souls. The walls are plastered 
over, so that it is impossible to see whether there is any inner 
chamber beyond ; but the wall, and in one place the floor, sound 
hollow. Here probably, covered by a marble slab, is the ancient 
drain corresponding with the hole in the roof. It leads to the Bir el © 
Arwah, the Well of Souls, never to present knowledge explored. 
Some think there is an entrance here to secret chambers containing 
the temple treasures. Indeed the Jews will enter no part of the 
temple area for fear of treading over the sacred vessels. Many are 
the marvels told of the various praying places shown in the Cave 
of Souls. Here all the prophets prayed: here are the stations 
of David and Solomon, marked by the Byzantine or Medieval 
marble pedestals ; there El Khidhr, that is Elijah, S. John Baptist 
and S. George, prayed on a little platform ; there again is the place 
where Muhammed prayed, and the rock, too low to let the tall 
prophet stand upright, formed itself into a hollow to give his head ~ 
room. 
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As to the vessels of the temple, which the Jews believe to be still 
buried here, the following note abridged from an appendix to Canon 
Hanauer’s useful book may be of interest :—The original furniture 
of Solomon’s temple seems to have been lost entirely. It was 
carried away to Babylon, |except the Ark, the altar of incense, and the 
tabernacle, which according to 2 Macc. ii. 4-7 were hidden on 
Mount Nebo by Jeremiah. The rest of the treasures were brought 
back on the return from captivity. In 168 s.c. Antiochus 
Epiphanes sacked the temple, and carried the treasure to Antioch 
(x Macc. i. 21 ff.),so that when Judas Maccabeus purified the temple 
in 165 B.c. (I Macc. iv. 36, 49) he had to provide new vessels. It 
was these, not those taken by Antiochus, of which nothing more 
was heard, that Titus carried to Rome in A.D. 70 and laid up in 
Vespasian’s temple of Concord and in the Imperial palace. In 
A.D. 191 these buildings were destroyed by fire: but part at least 
of the treasures survived ; for they were found by Alaric in A.D. 410 
in the public treasury of Rome, and some of them taken to Car- 
cassonne. Forty-five years later Genseric, King of the Vandals, 
sacked Rome, and carried off the remainder to Carthage ; where they 
remained until A.D. 455 when Belisarius, the general of Justinian, 
restored them to the Romans, and displayed them in a triumphal 
procession at Constantinople. A Jew warned one of the Emperor’s 
officers that they would bring misfortune on the city, as they had 
brought it on Rome and Carthage ; and Justinian in alarm returned 
them to Jerusalem. From this time no more is heard of them. 
Perhaps they were carried away by the Persians in A.D. 614; 

perhaps they were buried under the temple, as the Jews believe ; 
~ or, as the Christians say, in the vaults that exist below the Court 
of the Holy Sepulchre. Of the treasure taken to Carcassonne we 
read that they were removed by Theodoric to Ravenna, but since 
then nothing more is heard of them. 


THE DOME OF THE CHAIN 


Fast of the Dome of the Rock stands a miniature of it, the lovely 
little Kubbet es Silsileh, the Dome of the Chain. In A.D. grog it is 
described as ‘‘ the dome where, during the times of the Children of 
Israel, there hung down the chain that gave judgment between 
them.” It is generally said by tradition that King David received 
an iron rod from the angel Gabriel to hang across his judgment hall, 
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and was commanded to hang a bell on it, which sounded when he 
who was in the right of a quarrel touched the rod. Arab writings 
always speak of a chain, which allowed itself to be grasped by him 
who spoke the truth. The chain (or rod) disappeared with its 
abuse. Two men disputed about a debt, money which one had 
deposited with the other. The claimant swore that he had not 
received the money back, and the chain allowed itself to be grasped ; 
the other also swore that he had given it to the first, and him also 
the chain allowed to grasp it—for he had handed a hollow stick 
containing the borrowed money for the other to hold while he swore 
the oath. The chain, foiled by the trick, disappeared. 
The Dome of the Chain consists of eleven exterior columns, 
between two of which is the Mihrab or prayer niche; and six 
| interior columns supporting the drum and the dome. The columns 
and capitals were all doubtless taken from earlier buildings, and the 
hexagonal drum was probably covered with mosaic, like the Dome 
of the Rock. A fifteenth-century Arab writer records a tradition 
that it was built as a model for the larger building ; but there is 
no early mention of this. Earlier writers say that Abd el Malek 
used it to store the treasure which he collected for the building of 
the Sanctuary. 
. A Christian writer of the twelfth century refers to it as “ the 
church which is called the Holy of Holies.” In the next century 
it is spoken of as the Chapel of S. James the Less, Bishop of Jerusalem, 
who was thrown down by the Jews from the wall not far away ; 
while another writer speaks of it as the place where the Pharisees 
brought to Our Lord the woman taken in adultery. Most probably 
it was dedicated by the Crusaders to the Presentation of Our Lord 
in the temple ; and indeed it may well mark the site of that event, 
for it stands where the gate of Nicanor stood which led from the 
Court of the Women into that of the Israelites. 


Tue Mosque Er Axsa 


As we leave the platform by the southern arcade we pass the 
probable site of the Jewish “‘Water Gate.”” Below we see a fountain 
supplied with water by the iron pipe laid by the Turks from 
Solomon’s pools. All about here are numerous great cisterns, 
of which one, called the Great Sea, is reported to hold two 2,000,000 
gallons, a fifth of the aggregate capacity of the cisterns of the temple 
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area. A most interesting story is quoted by Canon Hanauer (p. 212) 
from the Talmud concerning Nicodemon ben Gorion, who was in 
charge of the water supply of the temple in Our Lord’s time. He 
may be the Nicodemus who came to Christ by night (S. John iii.) ; 
and if so, it adds much point to Our Lord’s teaching. 

Due south is the Friday mosque El Aksa. Who built it, no one 
knows, or when it replaced the earlier mosque erected by Omar. 
But there is mention of its destruction by an earthquake in A.D. 746, 
and its rebuilding by Khalif el Mansur in A.D. 771, and restoration by 
El Mahdi in a.p. 780. The whole of its architecture and plan 
is utterly confused by the extensive alterations made by the 
Crusaders to the mosque and its surroundings; and awaits such 
thorough investigation as has been given to the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre by MM. Abel and Vincent. It is often supposed 
that the present mosque is the great Church of the Mother of God 
built here by Justinian ; but, even if the materials of this church 
were used, pillars and capitals for instance, yet the absence of any 
sanctuary or apse seems to show that it was built for Moslems, 
although the present plan is vastly different from the original, as 
described by early Arab writers. They describe a great square 
surrounded by colonnades similar to the Mosque of ‘Amr at Cairo ; 
and one of them compares its forest of pillars with that of the 
great Friday mosque of Cordova, built at the end of the eighth 
century. 

A great porch with seven arches covers the whole north of the 
mosque. An Arabic inscription claims’ it for El Malek Mu’adhem 
Isa, nephew of Saladin, although some, judging from the architec- 
tural detail, think it was built by the Crusaders. We turn as we 
stand before the great door to take off our shoes, and look at what 
is surely one of the loveliest sights on earth, the Dome of the Rock, 
poised like some fairy palace ready to be wafted skywards, and 
framed between great ancient cypress trees, green, almost black, 
clear cut as out of jade, against the pearl and turquoise sky. 
Within we see seven aisles as of some great basilica. The columns 
are heavy, and the capitals apparently of coarse Byzantine work- 
manship. At the farther end under the dome are many beautiful 
slender marble pillars, perhaps, like those of the Dome of the Rock, 
the spoils of some Christian church. In the centre facing us is 
the Mihrab or Prayer Niche erected or restored by Saladin, and 
adorned with the finest mosaic. Some writers call it the Mihrab 
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of Omar: but that is usually thought to be in the Mosque of Omar 
to the east of it. Saladin also gave the magnificent Mimbar, or 
pulpit, that stands beside it, made, as the inscription states, in 1168, 
by order of Nur ed Din his uncle, by an artist of Aleppo. To the 
west, within an iron grill, is another beautiful prayer niche, the 
Mihrab of Mu‘awiyeh, the Omayyad Khalif, and the “ praying 
place of Jesus and Moses.”’ On either side of the centre aisle is 
a pair of marble columns, about which the tradition is current, the 
same as about other pairs in the Mosque of ’Amr at Cairo and else- 
where, that to be able to squeeze between them was a sure passport 
to heaven. They were blocked with iron stanchions when a certain 
mayor of Jerusalem, distinguished no less for stoutness than for 
piety, failed.in the ordeal. 

Two doors in the west wall lead, one into the court on the west 
of the Mosque, the other into the Women’s Mosque, which in 
Crusading days was the Templars’ armoury. It is also a beautiful 
porch opening into the court. 

East of the Mihrab is the so-called Mosque and Mihrab of Omar ; 
but it is probably not earlier than the twelfth century. The 
Mihrab is remarkable for its twisted columns, which are said by the 
Moslems to represent “‘ the bowels of the avaricious ”’ turned to 
stone by Solomon. Here we are standing above the Double Gate, 
and from the window we have a good view over the ancient City 
of David down to the pool of Siloam. A doorway to the north leads 
to two chapels, the praying place of S. John Baptist and Zacharias, 
whom the Moslems confuse with Zachariah son of Barachiah 
(S. Matt. xxiii. 35) and Zacharias son of Jehoiada (2 Chron. xxiv. 22). 
There are remains of an apse in the larger chamber, which is said 
to have served the Templars for a chapel; or, as others say, an 
-arsenal: there is a lovely rose window in the smaller one over a 
Crusaders’ door leading into the eastern court. 

Returning to the great entrance we see the Bir el Waraka, the 
Well of the Leaf, concerning which many legends are related, how 
in the days of Omar a man, drawing water from the well, let his 
bucket fall; and as he descended to fetch it, a voice called him 
to follow, and he was shown paradise, and in proof that he had 
seen paradise and lived was given two leaves that never faded. 
Close by is a slab in the floor called the Tomb of the Sons of Aaron. 
The inscription, now illegible, related that ‘‘ Here lie the wretches 
who martyred blessed Thomas Archbishop of Canterbury”: they 
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were sent on pilgrimage to Jerusalem, to expat their crime, by 
' Pope Alexander III, and there died. 

At the south-east corner of the temple area a door, which one 
of the mosque officials will open, leads down to the Stables of 
Solomon. Half-way down is a little mosque called Mihrab Mariam. 
In it is the Cradle of Jesus, a prayer niche, laid flat and fixed in the 
stone. Farther down we reach the great vaulted substructure of 
this part of the temple area. We are still far above the bottom of 
the great wall; and there are probably more vaults below. The 
structure of the vaults in which we stand is of much later date than 
Solomon or even than Herod, to whom their origin is generally 
attributed, as well as the huge stones of the base of the tower which 
can be seen in the corner. These vaults were used by the Crusaders 
as stables ; and the holes in the piers by which they tethered their 
horses, as well as several stone mangers, can be seen. The Single 
and Triple Gates, now blocked up, led into these vaults. 

West of the stables is the magnificent subway leading up from 
the Double Gate to the temple area. It dates from Herod’s time, 
like the gates buried in the western wall. The Vine of Judah can 
still be traced on the ceiling ; and the measure of the great columns 
is that given by Josephus for those of the Royal Cloister which 
Herod built above, ‘‘ as much as three men might fathom with their 
arms extended.” Nothing in Jerusalem gives such an impression 
of the magnificence of Herod’s building as this great underground 
corridor. It is a place Our Lord must often have passed ; and by 
this way the procession came bringing -water from Siloam on the 
Feast of Tabernacles, from which he drew His teaching on the 
water of life in the eighth chapter of S. John, 

We entered the temple court over stones the Saviour trod: we 
end our pilgrimage at the gate consecrated by His teaching. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE UPPER.CITY 


Give me my scallop-shell of quiet, 
My staff of faith to walk upon, 
My scrip of joy, immortal diet, 
My bottle of salvation, 
My gown of glory, hope’s true gage ; 
And then I take my pilgrimage. 
StR WALTER RALEIGH (1552-1618). 


JERUSALEM is roughly divided into four quarters by the inter- 
section of two main lines of streets: Suk el Bizar and Tarik Bab 
es Silsilah, David Street and Temple Street, running west and east, 
Tarik Bab el ‘Amud and Tarik Bab Nebi Daiid, running north and 
south. The two northern quarters were entirely outside the walls 
until the second wall was built, possibly by Hezekiah. This enclosed 
the space between the Holy Sepulchre and the temple, as far north 
perhaps as the present line of the street of S. Mary. The rest of 
the space was enclosed by the wall built by Herod Agrippa in a.p. 41, 
on the line of the present north wall of the city. The eastern half 
of this space is now the Muhammedan quarter, called in ancient 
days Bezetha; the western is the Christian quarter. The south- 
west is the Armenian quarter, covering the chief part of what is 
now called Sion; the south-east is the Jewish quarter covering 
the eastern terraces of Sion, and part of the lower ground in the 
Tyropceon valley. Between this and the temple wall dwells a 
small colony of Algerian Moslems, from whom the quarter has 
gained the name Haret el Magharibeh, the western quarter. The 
ancient City of David, south of the temple, called in the Book of 
Maccabees and by Josephus the Akra, or the Lower City, as well as 
the southern part of the western hill, has been, since the days of 
Hadrian, except for a short interval, outside the city walls. 


THE ARMENIAN QUARTER 


The most conspicuous building on the western hill is the so-called 
Tower of David. Its base belonged to one of the towers of Herod’s 
55 
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palace, called by the name of his protien Phasaél, There were 
other towers east and west of this, of which the western, called 
Hippicus, was on the site of the tower which stands opposite the 
Jaffa gate. The tower on the eastern side was called by Herod 
by the name of his wife Mariamne, but all traces of it have dis- 
appeared. The three towers were probably on the line of the ancient 
city wall ; the two which remain formed part of the Turkish citadel. 
The Crusaders strengthened and added to what was left of the ancient 

fortress, and called it the Castle of the Pisans, under which name 
it played an important part in the wars of the twelfth century. 
Herod built a fourth tower called Psephinus, octagonal in shape, to 
the north, and Agrippa joined it to the palace by the wall he built 
in A.D. 41. It was possibly on the site now occupied by the building 
known as Kasr Jalud, or Goliath’s Fort, at the north-west corner of 
the city. 

This palace fortress was begun after the death of Queen Mariamne, 
and was finished in 23 B.c. In it Herod placed a large garrison of 
mercenaries, and resided here himself when in Jerusalem, and had 
fine well-watered gardens on the site now occupied by Christ Church 
and the Armenian convent and patriarchate. Here too lived 
Archelaus, the successor of Herod the Great, until A.D. 6; but 
Agrippa, and Herod Antipas, when he became King of Judza 
in A.D. 41, as well as his successor Agrippa II and Berenice, probably 
occupied the old palace of the Hasmonean kings on the eastern 
slope of the western hill overlooking the temple. It was doubtless 
inherited from Mariamne, last of that royal race. 

The “ Tower of David’’ was occupied by the heroic Simon in 
A.D. 70, during the siege of Jerusalem. When Titus ordered the 
city to be destroyed after its capture, he is said to have spared the 
three towers of the palace, with part of the western wall, as a 
witness of the former greatness of the city. The whole site, to as 
far south, it seems, as the Sion Gate, was occupied by the Tenth 
Legion, whose commander was Governor of the Province and 
resided ordinarily at Cesarea, as the Procurators had done. Frag- 
ments of tiles belonging to the Legion have been found both south 
and north of their camp. 

There were probably Jews of the poorer sort dwelling round 
about ; and Christians returning from Pella, whither they fled before 
the rebellion broke out, would keep alive the memory of the sacred 
sites. We are told by Epiphanius, who wrote towards the end 


of the fourth 
‘century, that 
the Christians 
had their church 
on Sion remain- 
ing in 131. This 
is quite. prob- 
able, though no 
authority is 
given for the 
statement, and 
there was no- 
thing to prevent 
Christians who 
had taken no 
part in the re- 
volt from re- 
turning to the 
city at any time 
after its de- 
struction in A.D. 
70 ; but there is 
no definite evi- 
dence of the re- 
turn of their 
bishops, or the 
establishment of 
a regular Chris- 
tian congrega- 
tion until A.D. 
133. The palace 
‘fortress was 
practically de- 
stroyed during 
the recapture of 
Jerusalem by 
the Romans in 
132-135; but 
was soon after 
restored as the 
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citadel of Hadrian’s new city of Alia Capitolina; and so it re- 
mained until it was destroyed by el Malek Mu‘adhem Isa, nephew of 
Saladin, in 1219. In the sixth century it seemed to have been 
occupied by a congregation of monks. Once more it was rebuilt in 
the sixteenth century by the Sultans Selim and Suleiman IJ, and 
so it has remained until the present day. 

The chief interest, however, of this building, is that here, in all 
probability, was the Palace or Pretorium (S. Mark xv. 16; S. Matt. 
xxvii. 27; S. John xviii. 28) in which Our Lord was mocked by the 
Roman soldiers, and judged by Pilate, shown to the people, and 
condemned to death. In A.D. 6 when Archelaus was deposed and 
Judza made a Roman Province, the Governor occupied, according 
to the custom, the royal palace, as the principal place of the Capital, 
both at Caesarea and Jerusalem. In front of it, at the place called 
the Pavement or Gabbatha, he set up the Bema or Judgment Seat 
(S. John xix. 13). It was here—‘‘in the palace of Herod,” says 
Philo—that he hung golden shields to insult the Jews; here too, 
and surely not in the fortress or barracks (see Acts xxi. 34, 37, etc.) 
of Antonia, his wife lived. Here certainly in A.D. 66 Florus, 
according to Josephus (Wars, II. xiv. 8), having taken up his quarters 
in the palace, set up his tribunal in the open space before it, and 
ordered many Jews to be crucified shortly before the great war. 
Moreover, S. Mark clearly identifies the palace with the Pretorium. 
The palace to which Pilate sent Our Lord to be examined by Herod 
Antipas was, of course, the old Hasmonean palace already referred 
to (S. Luke xxii. 7, II). 

It is not impossible, however, in ers of all this evidence, that — 
the old tradition dating from the fourth century that Our Lord 
was condemned in the “house of Pilate,” east of the Holy 
Sepulchre, may be founded on some fact, such as, for instance, that 
Pilate may have been in the Antonia during the Paschal season, 
when the garrison there was usually reinforced to prevent rioting 
in the temple, and set up his tribunal there ; or that Our Lord may 
have been sent there after His judgment in front of the palace ; but 
the probability is strong the other way. 

East of the Citadel lies Christ Church, the oldest English Church 
in Jerusalem, belonging to the London Jews Society, so well known 
for their medical and philanthropic work among the Jews. Several 
interesting Herodian and perhaps older remains have been unearthed 
here, as well as the ruins of the little church identified by some 
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with the church of S. James the Less, by others with that of Our 
Lord’s appearance to the three Marys (S. Matt. xxviii. 8, 9). 

The street southward leads direct to the Armenian quarter. On 
the right beyond the barracks are the gardens of the Patriarchate, 
whose magnificent pine trees may very well be descended from 
those that adorned Herod’s gardens. Opposite is the great Armen- 
ian convent, with an extensive hospice for pilgrims beyond. The 
church is a fine twelfth-century building, with thirteenth-century 
alterations. In the porch may be seen two ancient “ knockers ”’ 
(nakus, plur. nawakis), or gongs, with which the Arabs allowed the 
Christians to summon the people to pray, having forbidden the use 
of bells. One is of iron, the other of wood. The church is dedicated 
to S. James, son of Zebedee, the first apostle martyr, whose head 
‘is preserved under the altar of a chapel on the north side. This 
chapel is remarkable for the exceedingly beautiful doors inlaid 
with tortoiseshell and mother-of-pearl ; and other specimens of 
this work, said to have come from Bethlehem, are to be seen in the 
church. The chair of S. James is shown in the choir next 
to the patriarchal throne. But the most characteristic ornaments. 
in the church are the fine old Armenian, and, it is said, Spanish 
tiles. On the north side of the church is an ancient chapel with 
three apses; it is used as a sacristy. Here it is that part of the 
treasure of the church, whose wealth is beyond description, is kept. 
There are numerous frontals and vestments of most exquisite work, 
many embroidered with pearls and precious stones; chalices, and 
gold and silver plate of great magnificence, priceless manuscripts, 
and the royal insignia of the famous King Haytun (1235-1270) 
who presented the door panels to the Church of Bethlehem. Much 
of the treasure is said to have formerly belonged to the Georgians. 
It is exceedingly difficult to obtain permission to see these treasures, 
but they are worth an effort. There is a style about all Armenian 
things, from their architecture to the conical headdress of the clergy, 
representing, it is said, the cone of Mount Ararat, which distin- 
guishes them from all other arts east or west. Not least remarkable 
is the mixture of extreme antiquity with the utmost modernity 
that marks all: the former is the bond of their patriotism, the 
latter the seal of their ambition. 

South of the main church is a sort of aisle containing several 
objects of interest. It is said to be the ancient narthex of the 
church ; but the outside arcades, which are not unlike those of the 
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Holy Sepulchre, have been walled up. Three stones are pointed 
out here : they are said to have come from Mount Tabor, Mount Sinai, 
and the bed of the Jordan. The Abbot Daniel in 1106 mentions 
the stone from Sinai in the great Basilica of S. Mary in Sion. 

Turning to the right on leaving the courtyard under the arch, 
and keeping to the right round three sides of a square, we reach 
two smaller churches. The first is the Greek church of S. George ; 
the second the little convent of the Armenian Sisters of the Holy 
Angels called The Convent Ez Zeituniyeh, or The Olive Tree. 
There is a tradition, plausible enough as regards the site, but quite 
unsupported by any reference earlier than 1421, that here was the 
house of the High Priest Annas (S. John xviii. 13) and that the olive 
tree in the courtyard is that to which Our Lord was bound while 
the priests were taking counsel to put him to death. The church 
is beautifully decorated with old encaustic tiles; and it contains 
a very large number of most interesting incised crosses. The 
beautiful little portico is of the twelfth century. 

We are here in a blind alley; but sometimes the Armenian 
brother will open the great doors and give us a short cut to the 
Sion Gate, or we may turn back along the Haret el Armen almost 
due north, past a ruined medieval church sometimes supposed to 
be that of S. Thomas of the Germans, until we reach a carved 
doorway on the right which gives entry into the little Syrian Convent 
built on the traditional site of the house of Mary the mother of Mark 
(Acts xii. 12). This tradition must probably give way to the much 
more solid claims of the so-called Tomb of David. It was built 
in the twelfth century on the foundations of a still more ancient 
church. It is owned by the Jacobite Syrians of Mesopotamia, 
who take their name from James Baradeus, leader of the Mono- 
physite party, who, following the teaching of S. Cyril of Alexandria, 
refused to accept the orthodox doctrine of the twofold nature of 
Christ as confirmed by the Council of Chalcedon. After the period 
of imperial favour, they gradually dwindled, and are now the 
national church of Mesopotamia with a titular patriarch of Antioch 
having his seat at the great monastery, Deir ez Z‘aferan, near Mardin. 
They are in communion with the semi-Monophysite Armenians, the 
Copts and Abyssinians. The Syrian bishop and his clergy are 
gentle, friendly people, much respected by other Christians in 
Jerusalem: they own the western chapel in the Rotunda of the 
Holy Sepulchre. The church contains some relics of interest, 
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a picture of the Blessed Virgin, which claims to be the work of 
S. Luke, the font in which, according to a fifteenth-century tradition, 
she was baptized in the house of Mary the mother of Mark, and the 
door at which S. Peter knocked when he was delivered from prison. 

If we turn due north from the Syrian convent past the dispensary 
of the London Jews Society, we find ourselves in a very interesting 
street called Haret ed Dawayeh, which runs roughly parallel to 
David Street. Just under its north side, 440 feet east of the tower 
of Phasaél, has been found a considerable portion of the first or 
oldest wall on the north of the city on which the three towers 
already referred to were built. The wall itself was built perhaps 
by Solomon and ran to the temple wall, probably somewhere near 
Wilson’s Arch. In this wall under the London Jews Society house 
are the foundations of two towers, one of which is known as the 
Prison of Peter. Some day, we may hope, further portions will 
be discovered, and possibly the Gate Gennath, which would go 
some way to decide the question of the course of the second wall, 
on which the authenticity of the site of the Holy Sepulchre largely 
depends: for we know from Josephus that the second wall started 
from this gate. 

On the south side of the street stands the convent of the Maronites, 
an ancient Syrian body which upheld the Monothelite doctrine, 
a compromise between Orthodoxy and Monophysitism, which 
arose early in the seventh century from a desire on the part of the 
Emperor Heraclius to reconcile the various parties in the church. 
Imperial favour only lent bitterness to the strife. The doctrine 
was condemned at the Sixth General Council in 680, 681, called 
the Council in Trullo: and during the Crusades the Maronites 
submitted to Rome. They are confined almost to the district of 
Lebanon, and still maintain much of their independence and many 
of their ancient rites and ceremonies. 


THE JEWISH QUARTER 


East of the Armenian quarter on the eastern side of the west hill 
overhanging the Tyropceon lies the quarter of the Jews. It has 
three main streets running south from David Street. The eastern- 
most is called Haret el Meidan, or Theatre Street, a name reminiscent 
of the old gymnasium built by Jason the Hellenizing High Priest 
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in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes (175-164 B.c., Macc. i. 14). 
In connexion with this Herod the Great built the colonnade for 
athletes called the Xystus. Just north of this was the palace of the 
Hasmonean kings already referred to. During the Crusades this 
was the German quarter : and here stood the convent of the Teutonic 
knights and the church of S. Thomas, of which the apse marked in 
the ordnance map was perhaps part (but see p. 60). Another 
Crusading church, that of S. Martin, used to stand in this quarter, 
but in 1230 it was purchased from the Moslems by the Ashkenazim 
Jews. It was confiscated early in the sixteenth century, but re- 
stored in 1831 ; and now the site is occupied by the synagogue and 
school of the Ashkenazi Perushim. 

Between the Haret el Meidan and the Haret el Yahud is a group 
of underground synagogues belonging to the Sephardim Jews. 
One of them, called the Synagogue of Elijah, is very ancient, and 
owes its name to the tradition that once when Jews were few and 
persecuted in Jerusalem, the Sabbath service was prevented because 
nine Jews only could be found instead of the orthodox ten. Sud- 
denly a stranger appeared, and after the service as suddenly vanished. 
It was the prophet Elijah. The great synagogue with the blue 
dome which dominates this part of the city belongs to the Chassidim. 


THE C@NACULUM 


The southern gate of the south-west hill is called the Gate of Sion, 
or the Bab en nebi Daiid. It was built by Suleiman II in 1540 to 
replace the older gate at the south end of the great street that led 
from north to south of the city. Both names are due to the false 
tradition that Sion, the City of David, was on the western hill. 
Behind the door is an inscription to Jupiter Serapis dedicated by a 
detachment of the third Cyrenian legion under Hadrian in 116. 
Opposite the gate is the traditional House of Caiaphas whither 
Christ was taken from Gethsemane (S. Matt. xxvi. 57) to be examined 
by the High Priest ; and where He was denied by S. Peter. The 
Bordeaux pilgrim who visited Jerusalem in A.D. 333 was shown 
there a column to which Christ was bound when He was mocked 
by the Jews. A basilica of S. Peter on the spot is referred to by 
pilgrims of the sixth century, of which there remains only some 
mosaic pavement. A little chapel called ‘‘ The Prison of Christ ”’ 
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still stands in the place, probably built by the Armenians in the - 
twelfth century ; the altar is said to contain part of the stone that 
was placed against the door of the Sepulchre. The whole enclosure 
belongs to the Armenians, whose patriarchs are buried here. 
Opposite the Burj el Kibrit, about 300 paces east of this is a cave 
referred to frequently since the ninth century as S. Peter in Galli- 
cantu (the cock-crowing), where the apostle hid himself after the 
denial of Our Lord. 

It is an interesting fact that the House of Caiaphas is the only 
sacred site in this quarter mentioned by the Bordeaux pilgrim. 
It is mentioned again in A.D. 530, and identified with the Church of 
S. Peter, and once more in 1106. Its present site is indicated in 
each reference, namely outside the south city wall. 

Another very interesting and equally ancient tradition, to which 
reference will be made in the next chapter, is that the House or 
Pretorium of Pilate was situated a hundred paces to the east, 
or more probably north-east on the eastern declivity of Mount Sion, 
above the steps that led down to Siloam. Inthe same place, we are 
told by two pilgrims, named Theodosius and Theodorus, in A.D. 530, 
was the Church of the Divine Wisdom. And they are supported 
by the famous Madeba Mosaic (p. 64), which shows a church (c) in 
this neighbourhood, just north-west of the south city gate. Un- 
fortunately there is no indication of the source of this tradition, 
although, as we have seen, there is firm ground for thinking that 
the Pretorium was actually on the western hill. There is no 
mention of the Church of the Holy Wisdom, nor of the House of 
Pilate (except by mistake for the House of Caiaphas) after the 
Persian invasion in A.D. 614, when no doubt they were destroyed. 

The group of buildings connected with the so-called Tomb of 
David are on the left as we go south from the Sion Gate. Although 
there is nothing visible here of the time of Christ, or even of the 
early Church, yet the site is of surpassing interest to Christians. 
We have already seen that there stood in A.D. 131 the “ little house 
of God on the site where the disciples had gone up to the upper 
room ’”’ (see p. 12) in the quarter of Sion. Here was the Mother 
Church of Sion, the ‘‘ Mother of all the Churches.’’ Here have 
been cherished for ages memories of the Last Supper, the Washing 
of the Feet, the Appearance of Christ to His Apostles on the 
Easter and Low Sunday, and the events of Pentecost. Here was 
the house of S. John, and here the Blessed Virgin “ fell asleep.” 
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The history of this church is very difficult to unravel.1_ Eusebius 
and the Bordeaux pilgrim, writing when the Holy Sepulchre was 
in building, say nothing of it. The first mention of it is at the end 
of the fourth century, when the pilgrim Etheria speaks of the 
““ place where the church now is in Sion,” and described the services 
held there; on Easter Day, after vespers in the Anastasis, in 
memory of the appearance of Our Lord to His disciples ; and on 
Whit-Sunday, after mass in the Martyrium, in memory of the 
Descent of the Holy Spirit. About the same date the Bishop 
Epiphanius writes, as already said—‘ Hadrian ... found the 
whole city razed to the ground, and the temple of the Lord trodden 
under foot, there being only a few houses standing, and the House 
of God, a little building on the place where the disciples on their 
return from the Mount of Olives, after the Saviour’s Ascension, 
assembled in the Upper Room. This was built in the part of Sion 
which had escaped destruction, together with some buildings round 
about Sion, and seven synagogues that stood alone in Sion like 
cottages, one of which remained standing down to the time of Bishop 
Maxentius and the Emperor Constantine, like a lodge.in a garden 
of cucumbers, in the words of Scripture.” S. Cyril of Jerusalem 
also refers in A.D. 350 to the “ Upper Church of the Apostles, where 
the Holy Ghost descended on them.” 

This church is said by the two pilgrims Theodorus and Theodosius 
(A.D. 530) to have been the “‘ house of S. Mark the Evangelist,” 
which agrees very well with the Acts of the Apostles ; and another 
pilgrim, Antoninus (A.D. 570) calls it the ‘ House of S. James.” 
This is interesting, because the great Armenian Church in Sion, 
built in the twelfth century, is dedicated to S. James; and Antoninus 
mentions a great stone in the Church of Sion, reputed to be the Corner 
Stone spoken of by Our Lord ; and, as we have seen, the present 
church of S. James contains three much-revered stones. 

It has been suggested, therefore, that the original church of 
Sion was not where the Coenaculum now is; but somewhere about 
where the present churches of S. James and S. Mark are. And this 
opinion is supported by the fact that Antoninus speaks of the 
churches, the Basilica of Holy Sion, and the Basilica of Blessed 
Mary as being both on Sion: after which only one church on Sion 
is spoken of and always connected with S. Mary, and is undoubtedly 

1 A most valuable paper by Sir Charles Watson in P.E.F. Q. S., rgt0, 
p. 196, gives the authorities for the following pages. 
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to be identified with the church outside the Sion Gate, south of the 
House of Caiaphas. It is thought by Sir Charles Watson to have 
been the great church built by Justinian in A.D. 540 and generally 
supposed to have been on the site of the Mosque el Aksa in the temple 
area. Possibly the original Church of Sion was destroyed by the 
Persians in 614, and not rebuilt ; while the Church of S. Mary 
survived. 

From A.D. 600 onwards we hear only of the church known as the 
Basilica of S. Mary, and the place where she died: and in 1106 
the Abbot Daniel, a Russian pilgrim, says that here was the house 
of S. John where she lived. : 

So far the only events connected with the church or churches 
of Sion are the appearance of Our Lord after the Resurrection, the 
descent of the Holy Spirit, and the falling asleep of Mary. In 670, 
however, another tradition appears in the writings of Arculf (the 
pilgrim who, driven by contrary winds, became the guest of Adamnan, 
Abbot of Iona). He wrote a careful account of the Holy City, and 
made a drawing in wax of the great basilica on Mount Sion, 
showing the following Holy Places—the place of the descent of the 
Holy Spirit, the place where Mary died, the column to which 
Our Lord was bound, the site of the Lord’s Supper, and the rock on 
which Stephen was stoned. In a.D. 870, Bernard the Wise adds 
yet another tradition, that here Our Lord washed the feet of His 
disciples. There are indications in early writers that the Last 
Supper was held on Mount Sion; but down to 670 the pilgrims 
always refer to it as having been held in the Grotto near the Church 
of the Sepulchre of the Virgin in the valley of Kidron ; and Bernard 
also follows this earlier tradition. There too, down in A.D. 870 
they place the Washing of the Feet. There is no doubt of this 
earlier tradition, although it is difficult to understand: some 
authorities try to explain it by the well-known device of supposing 
there were two suppers. At any rate when the Crusaders took 
Jerusalem, the later tradition was firmly established ; and Sewulf 
the pilgrim (A.D. 1102) says that all these events, the Last Supper, 
the Washing of the Feet, the appearance of Our Lord, the descent 
of the Holy Spirit, and the falling asleep of Mary, are commemorated 
in this church, which he called “ the church of the Holy Spirit, 
outside the wall of the south of the city.” The Abbot Daniel 
describes the place in similar words, adding that it was originally 
the house of S. John the Evangelist. 
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From all that has been said it seems clear that from the first 
there was a church of Sion within or without the walls, commemor- 
ating the place where Our Lord appeared to His disciples, and the 
Holy Spirit descended. It was identified with the house of S. 
Mark (and by later pilgrims with the houses of S. James and S. John ; 
all three of which were probably near together). In the sixth century 
the Church of S. Mary was built outside the walls, and referred to 
in the seventh century as the place where she fell asleep, and the 
scene of the Last Supper, and, in the ninth century, of the Washing 
of the Feet. It seems to have survived the Persian invasion ; but 
it was destroyed by El] Hakem in A.D. Ioro, and restored by the 
Crusaders, who seem to have built the Coenaculum in two stories, 
the upper in commemoration of the Last Supper, the lower of the 
Washing of the Feet. In 12109, the basilica was again destroyed, by 
el Malek Mu‘adhem Isa ; and only the lower storey remained under 
the ruins. The basilica itself was never rebuilt until the present 
century. 

During the Latin kingdom there was a house of Augustinian canons 
there, but in 1228 the Franciscans, introduced under the treaty 
between Frederick II and Malek el Kamel, began their chequered 
occupation. Suffering massacre in 1244 by the Kharezmians, 
restored in 1309, and established in possession by Pope Clement VI, 
to whom Robert of Anjou presented his purchase of the whole site, 
they built the Coenaculum which we now see. But in 1523, the 
Moslem inhabitants brought forward the belief started by Benjamin 
the Jew of Tudela, who visited Jerusalem in 1163, that the Coena- 
culum covered the tomb of David; and Suleiman II ordered the 
Franciscans to be expelled. The edict, after several delays, was 
finally carried out in 1551. The monks found a temporary refuge 
-in the Armenian convent of the Olive Tree, until they were able 
to establish themselves in their present home of S. Saviour north of 
the Jaffa gate. Thus it is that their Superior, the ‘ Father 
Custodian of the Holy-Land,” still bears the title of “ Guardian of 
Mount Sion.” 

The lower part of the Coenaculum is entirely closed to Christians, 
and venerated by the Moslems as the tomb of David; it is the 
ancient room of the Washing of the Feet built by the Crusaders on 
still older foundations. Passing outside this, we reach by a flight 
of steps a platform along the wall of the Upper Room, which is 
lighted by three beautiful lancet windows of the thirteenth century, 
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we enter a large chamber nearly fifty feet long. A flight of twenty- 
one steps leads from the south-west corner to the lower story ; two 
columns support a groined roof; and at the east end some steps 
lead up toanother chamber. This, now divided into two, was conse- 
crated to the descent of the Holy Spirit, The northernmost division 
is now covered with a cupola which marks it as a tomb, and in 
it is a cenotaph, a replica of the supposed tomb of David in the 
chamber below. 

The great modern Church of the Dormition of the Blessed Virgin 
with its adjoining convent was built by the German Emperor and 
presented to the Benedictine Fathers of Beuron in 1906. 

Eastwards of this site much excavation is being carried on by the 
various religious bodies, Latin and Armenian, who have acquired 
the land, and many remains of Jewish and Roman occupation have 
been found. By far the most interesting discovery has been that 
of the old line of the southern wall excavated by Dr. Bliss in r894— 
1897, and especially Maudsley’s scarp running from north of Bishop 
Gobat’s school, and the walls with towers traceable as far as to the 
south-east of Siloam, of which the lower part is thought to belong 
to the wall built by Eudocia in the fifth century, when she restored 
the old southern boundary of the city which had been abandoned by 
Hadrian for the line it now follows. 


CHAPTER V 
VIA DOLOROSA 


Could I behold that endless height, which is 
Zenith to us, and our Antipodes, 

Humbled below us ? or that blood, which is 

The seat of all our souls, if not of his, 

Made dirt of dust ? or that flesh, which was worn 
By God for his apparel, ragged and torn ? 
Though these things, as I ride, be from mine eye, 
They’re present yet unto my memory, 

For that looks towards them. 
Joun Donne (1573-1631). 


THE House oF PILATE 


In spite of the opinion prevailing among scholars that the Preeto- 
rium in which Our Lord was condemned to death is to be sought 
in the palace of Herod on the western hill, there is reason, as was 
suggested in the last chapter, to consider the question as not yet 
closed. It is true that Western Christians inclined to place the 
Pretorium on the western hill ; but this was due to a false reading 
of S. John xviii. 28, which was current until the thirteenth century, 
namely, “then led they Jesus to Caiaphas to the Pretorium”’: 
and the house of Caiaphas was certainly on the western hill. But 
in the East, the true reading “‘ from Caiaphas to the Pretorium ” 
was held, with a persistent tradition, dating from at least the fourth 
century, that the Pretorium was on the eastern hill. In accordance 
with this second tradition there was built the great Church of the 
Divine Wisdom, called also the Church of the House of Pilate, on 
or near the site of the Castle Antonia, and a chapel called the Chapel 
of the Scourging. Other chapels, of the Crowning with Thorns, and 
of the Condemnation, were also in existence before the Crusades. 
At the end of the thirteenth century, the Latins were won to the 
opinion of the Greeks, right or wrong, by the discovery of the true 
_ reading of the verse of S. John. 
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It is on this tradition that the devotions of the Via Dolorosa, 
the Way of Sorrows, are based ; and so it is not accurate to say 
that the tradition is merely a thirteenth-century invention of the 
Franciscans. 

Before we follow the Via Dolorosa, it will be worth while to visit 
two most interesting churches in the neighbourhood. If we enter 
the city by the Bab es Sahireh, or Gate of Herod, east of the Damas- 
cus Gate, and turn to the left down Sikket deir el ‘Adas, or Street 
of the Convent of Lentils, we come to a blind alley on the right hand 
near the end. Here we see facing us a ruined church with a cupola, 
built or restored in the twelfth century for a Syrian Jacobite 
monastery, but now belonging to the Orthodox Greeks. The name 
El ‘Adas is, by a common change of the letter R to L, a corruption 
of Herodes; and the Church of the House of Herod was built on 
the supposed site of the king’s palace, where Our Lord was mocked. 
The only approach to the church is by a lane winding eastwards 
out of the street which goes north just to the right of the Convent of 
Ecce Homo. 

The second church, dedicated to S. Anne, is of far greater 
interest. This is on the left quite near to S. Stephen’s gate, and 
in the court is what many believe to be the Pool of Bethesda. The 
tradition that the church is built over the house of Anna and 
Joachim, parents of the Blessed Virgin, is said to be due to the fact 
that the word Bethesda is Aramaic, and means House of Grace 
(S. Jerome and Eusebius, however, interpret it House of Effusion), 
and that Anna means the same. Much better ancient authorities 
in the west, including the Vulgate, read Bethsaida, House of Fishing 
or Hunting ; but the best authorities incline to the reading Beth- 
zatha, House of Olives, which is also more suitable to a site in 
Jerusalem. S. John v. 2 says that the pool was by the Probatiké, 
which may mean Sheep Gate (Neh. ili. 1) or Sheep Pool, which some 
suggest is a corruption of an Aramaic word Perobatayah, a word 
of uncertain meaning applied to baths. Many sites have been 
proposed as the scene of the miracle described by S. John, the Twin 
Pools in the convent of Ecce Homo, Birket Israel, the Virgin’s 
Spring under Ophel, and Siloam. Birket Israel, which was 
favoured since the Crusades, is improbable, for, though it is in 
part a very ancient pool, it has no trace of any porticoes. The 
same may be said of the Twin Pools in the Convent of Ecce Homo; 
but if they are Bethesda, then the troubles of the waters may have 
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been due to the emptying of the temple lavers and conduits into 
them. Against Siloam is the fact that S. John mentions it under 
that name in another place; and if the two were the same, he would 
probably have said so. Dr. Adam Smith sums up in favour of the 
Virgin’s Spring, which still maintains its “ troubling of the waters ”’ 
due to a natural cause; but he allows that the whole question is 
quite uncertain. 

The Twin Pools of S. Anne are most interesting. They were in 
the fourth century surrounded by four cloisters, and had between 
them a fifth ; and a church was standing there in A.D. 530 and per- 
haps even in the fourth century. They shared in the ruin caused 
by the Persians in A.D. 614, but were restored by the Crusaders, 
who shortened and roofed over the pools, and built a church to 
S. Mary in Probatiké over them with aisles representing the five 
porches. This in turn was destroyed and forgotten, until dis- 
covered by the French after the Crimean war when the neigh- 
bouring Church of S. Anne was presented to Napoleon IIT, _ 

The pools can now be visited easily, and the fine apse of the 
Crusaders’ church seen. Frames containing the passage from 
S. John’s Gospel translated into eighty-three languages are hung on 
the walls of the little porch which leads down to the pools. 

The Church of S. Anne is a splendid Crusaders’ building. The 
tradition that it commemorates the nativity of the Blessed Virgin 
goes back to the Greek writers of the sixth century. Latin 
writers placed her home generally at Nazareth. Apparently a 
Church of S. Mary near the Probatiké was built here in the fourth 
century, but no traces of it were left by the Crusaders when they 
built the present church in memory of S. Anne. Certain pilgrims 
from the twelfth century onwards mention the tomb of S. Anne as 
being in the crypt ; but this tradition has no foundation, and the 
little recesses now shown as the tombs of the parents of the Virgin 
are modern. 

When the Crusaders arrived they found a few nuns attached 
to the church. These were joined by Arda, the Armenian wife of 
Baldwin I, in A.D. 1104, and later by Ivette, the daughter of Baldwin 
II; and soon it became an important Abbey. The preservation of 
the church is largely due to the fact that in 1192 Saladin turned the 
monastery into a school of theology known later as Es Salahiyeh, 
which lasted until the fifteenth century. It was restored by the 
French, and handed over in 1878 to the care of the White Fathers 
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of Cardinal Lavigerie, who have carried on the extensive excavations 
of the Pool of Bethesda. 

Returning to the street, we reach an arch and by it the remains 
over a minaret, the lower stone courses of which are said to be of 
Roman date, and may have formed part of the Castle Antonia. 

Going westward, we soon see on the right the Franciscan Convent 
over the Roman pavement which extends also under the Ecce Homo 
Convent and the Greek Pretorium, and beyond. As we enter 
the convent we see on the right the chapel of the Flagellation of 
Christ, the nave of which was built in the twelfth century on more 
ancient foundations. The Franciscans, who were in possession 
before 1618, were ejected by the Turks, but were restored by 
Ibrahim Pasha in 1838, and rebuilt the chapel. On the left stands 
the Chapel of the Condemnation and of the Imposition of the Cross, 
rebuilt on old foundations in the twelfth century. It was destroyed 
about 1219, and not restored until 1904. It stands over the Roman 
pavement and represents the tradition that here was “‘ Gabbatha,” 
the pavement where Pilate condemned Our Lord to death. 

Just under the street which divides the Franciscan Convent 
from that of the Ecce Homo are the Twin Pools, referred to above, 
which are thought by some to be Bethesda. The convent takes its 
name from the arch which here spans the street. It has been called 
by the name Ecce Homo only since the sixteenth century, when 
pilgrims, seeing two of the great stones from the ancient pavement 
below inserted over the arch, supposed them to be the stones on 
which Our Lord and Pilate stood. The arch was a triple one; 
and is thought to have been erected in the second century in honour 
of the Emperor Hadrian. The larger part of the central arch 
covers the street ; the rest is within the convent, and the northern 
arch is now the reredos of the altar in the beautiful church built 
for the Dames de Sion who occupy the convent. The southern 
arch no longer exists ; its site is within the caravanserai erected for 
Asiatic pilgrims. The convent and church of the Dames de Sion 
were built here by Father Ratisbonne in 1868. He was by birth 
a Jew; but was converted in 1842 to the Catholic faith at Rome, 
and established the convent for the conversion of his countrymen. 
The nuns have here an orphanage, and high-class school for Greek, 
Moslem, and Jewish girls. There is a school for boys outside the 
walls belonging to the same institution. The Latin inscription 
“Father, forgive them for they know not what they do”’ over the 
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ancient arch in the church is a touching memorial of their founder’s 
purpose, and the same words are sung daily at Mass in the church. 

The church is a beautiful building, and is of great interest. In 
the first place the north wall of the western end is formed of the 
original north counter-scarp of the ditch which protected the north 
walls of Antonia. At the west end stands a stone pedestal, supposed 
to have been used for the town crier in Roman days, or as the 
Jewish ‘‘ Eben ha Toim,” or stone for the display of lost property. 
A similar stone stands on the Roman pavement below the convent. 
The Sisters are very generous in welcoming visitors, and take plea- 
sure in showing the extensive pavement. The geometrical cuttings 
in it were made by the Roman soldiers for their games of chance, 
and farther on may be seen the stones ribbed to prevent the horses 
slipping on the street that passed under the arch. This street no 
_ doubt was paved after the ditch ceased to be used for the protection 
of the castle. 


- V1A DOLOROSA 


The devotions of the Via Dolorosa, or Way of the Cross, are 
marked by fourteen stations between the traditional Pretorium 
where Our Blessed Lord was condemned and the Holy Sepulchre 
where He was buried. 

The first station is in the court of the old Turkish barracks, 
the entrance to which is up a flight of steps just opposite the 
Ecce Homo arch. Here, it is said, was the Bema, or tribunal, 
where Pilate gave judgment. Nevertheless the actual site of the 
condemnation of Jesus Christ is placed at the Chapel of the Con- 
demnation already referred to, in the Franciscan convent, over the 
Roman pavement called Gabbatha. Outside this court is a smaller 
one containing a fountain, and a very interesting little shrine 
appropriated to a Moslem saint, but in reality the chapel of the 
Crowning with Thorns, a twelfth-century building. 

The second station commemorates the laying of the Cross on 
Our Lord. The chapel of this name in the Franciscan convent 
has been already referred to. The procession moves along the 
steep street that leads down to the Tyropceon valley. At the end 
of it stands the Austrian hospice on the right, and on the left the 
Armenian Uniat Church, and that of Our Lady of the Spasm opposite. 

The third and fourth stations are here close together. The events 
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commemorated are neither of them recorded in the Gospel. A 
broken column lying on the ground at the corner of the street 
marks the third station, Our Lord’s first fall. Above it the 
Franciscans have built an oratory. The fourth station is outside 
the Church of Our Lady of the Spasm, which marks the traditional 
meeting of Our Lord with His mother on the way to Calvary. The 
modern church represents a twelfth-century one, and covers a 
crypt which contains a mosaic belonging to a still earlier building, 
perhaps of the sixth or seventh century; two little shoes in the 
mosaic are thought to mark the place where Our Lady stood. 

The fifth station is where the Cross was laid on Simon of Cyrene, 
at the corner where the Via Dolorosa turns out of the street El 
Wad up to the north-western hill. On the south side is the 
Franciscan Chapel of Simon. Just south in El Wad is a fine house 
over an archway, called by the guides ‘‘ the House of Dives.” 

The sixth station is the Church of S. Veronica, who according 
to tradition laid a cloth dipped in cold water upon the face of 
Our Lord, who in reward left an impression of His features upon it. 
The tradition is familiar in art and legend ; and may be founded on 
the hybrid name “ Vera Ikon,” a true likeness ; although the well- 
known name “ Berenike’’ is more likely to be the origin. Under- 
neath the church of the Greek Uniats, or Melkites, built here in 
1895, is an oratory in some ancient vaults which are attributed by 
some to the Crusaders, and by others to builders of the Roman age. 

The seventh station marks the second fall of Our Lord at the 
place where the Via Dolorosa crosses the main street of the city 
north and south. Here Christian tradition places the Porta 
Judiciaria, the Gate of Judgment, so called from the belief that the 
sentence of death pronounced upon Our Lord was affixed toit. It is 
thought by some that here was the Gate “‘ of the Ancient ” mentioned 
by Nehemiah (iii. 6; xii. 39), which may be the same as the better- 
known Fish Gate. There is no evidence that the ancient foundation 
or the columns found here are earlier than Hadrian’s colonnade 
or in any way connected with the second wall. It is quite possible 
that Our Lord passed through a gate here out into the open country ; 
but the course of the second wall is much too uncertain to admit to 
any positive statement. 

The eighth station marks the place where Christ spoke to the 
daughters of Jerusalem, and is shown by a Latin cross inserted 
in the wall on the left past the Austrian Protestant Hospice of 
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S. John. Farther up 
on the left of the street 
is the interesting 
Mosque el Khankeh, 
the residence of the 
Latin Patriarch in Cru- 
sading times, and later 
of Saladin himself. 
There is an interesting 
doorway close by in 
Christian Street, con- 
nected with a gallery 
adjoining the Holy 
Sepulchre, and origi- 
nally built for the use. 
of Latin Canons of the 
Church. 

The ninth station, the 
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Greek convent of S. 
Karalombos. To reach 
it we must retrace our 
steps, and turn up the 
Khan ez Zeit, known to 
the Crusaders as the 
Street of Bad Cookery ; 
it was the place where 
the pilgrims’ food was 
prepared, and is still a 
provision market. It 
stands over the ancient 
street of Hadrian. At 
the bottom we reach the 
hospice for Russian 
nobles which covers the 
Atrium of Constantine’s 
Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. We turn up 
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a broad flight of steps north of the hospice, and, following a 
winding alley round the court of the Abyssinian Convent, we reach 
the door of the Coptic Convent. Here, built in the pillar of the door, 
is the fragment of a column which marks the ninth station, The 
surrounding buildings will be described in the next chapter. 

The five remaining stations are made in the church itself. 


THE RusstaAn HOSPICE 


Two buildings of the highest interest are passed on the way to 
the Sepulchre—the Russian Hospice and the German Protestant 
Church of S. Saviour. The first, as we have seen, covers part of 
the Atrium of Constantine, and is entered from Palmer Street on 
the south. It contains a stairway leading down to a lower level, 
a Roman gateway repaired with Byzantine fragments, and a Roman 
wall excavated 50 years ago by Sir Charles Wilson. In his book 
Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre he writes (p. 134), “ It undoubtedly 
contains stones taken from earlier buildings, possibly from the second 
wall (i.e. the north wall of Our Lord’s time) ; but it could not have 
been used for the defence of the city.”’ In this wall there are dowel 
holes with remains of the copper pins in them, showing that it 
was once faced with marble slabs. Close by is the threshold 
of a gateway facing north. These all may be remains of the 
front of Constantine’s Atrium, the outer court of the basilica, 
or possibly may have been connected -with the temple of Venus 
built by Hadrian. 


THE MURISTAN 


Just opposite is the great Erléser Kirche, or Church of the 
Redeemer, built by Kaiser Wilhelm II on the property presented 
to his grandfather by the Sultan in 1869, and dedicated in 1898. 
This property is the eastern half of the domain of the Knights 
Hospitallers of S. John, which stretched from Palmer Street 
to David Street, and from Christian Street to Suk el Attarin. The 
western half belongs to the Greeks, who have built a modern bazaar 
on the southern side, and propose to build a new palace for the 
Patriarch on the north facing the Holy Sepulchre. 

The history of the Muristan, or hospital, as this great site is called, 
goes back to the end of the eighth century when Charlemagne, 
ruler of half Europe, received the keys of Jerusalem from Harun er 


Rashid, last of 
the great Kha- 
lifs of Baghdad, 
with an invita- 
tion from that 
tolerant prince 
to rebuild the 
churches of the 
Holy Land. 
Charlemagne 
accordingly 
built a great 
church, known 
as S. Maria 
Latina, which 
some authori- 
ties place in the 
courtyard of 
the Holy Sepul- 
chre, while 
others, with 
greater proba- 
bility, consider 
that it stood on 
the site of the 
new Greek 
bazaar. Down 
to the begin- 
ning of this 
century an an- 
cient apse stood 
here, with 
many frag- 
ments of walls, 
columns, capi- 
tals, and cor- 
nices, of which 
some beautiful 
specimens are 
now stored in 
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the entrance of the Convent of Abraham. Charlemagne established 
a Benedictine monastery also, with a library and a hospice for 
pilgrims, under the patronage of S. John the Almoner, the famous 
Archbishop of Alexandria who aided the Abbot Modestus so 
generously in the restoration of the churches of Jerusalem after 
their destruction by the Persians in A.D. 614. 

In the eleventh century Charlemagne’s buildings were wrecked 
by El Hakem, the mad Khalif: but it was not long before the 
merchants of Amalfi, who had extensive trading interests in Pales- 
tine, obtained the permission of his successor to take possession of 
them ; and in A.D. 1023 they rebuilt the ruined buildings, and added 
another hospice and church under the name of S. Mary Magdalen, 
probably south of where the Erléser Kirche now stands. 

In the twelfth century the Knights Hospitallers were established in 
the Muristan, alongside of, but independent of, the Benedictine 
Abbey. They seem to have found the Church of S. Mary Magdalen 
in ruins, and rebuilt it, changing the name to S. Maria Parva. They 
also built a new church, S. Maria Major, of which the Erléser Kirche 
is supposed to be an exact restoration on the same site. Its south 
porch has been incorporated into the north entrance of the modern 
church, and is a fine example of the Romanesque architecture 
of the twelfth century, carved with symbols of the twelve 
months. Another change of name was made by the Hospitallers. 
They either cared or knew nothing of S. John the Almoner, and 
naturally turned to a S. John more familiar in the West: so the 
order and the hospice came under the patronage of S. John the 
Baptist. 

To the extreme west of the Muristan stands the Church of S. John 
the Baptist. It faces a court opening on Christian Street, and con- 
tains some ancient pictures of great interest. But the great 
feature of the church is its plan, a trefoil set upon a long narthex. 
The church itself consists only of the three apses and the central 
square under the dome; and, strangely enough, the eastern apse 
is a third smaller than those north and south. It exactly follows 
the plan of a far more ancient church below, which is perhaps the 
oldest church in Jerusalem, probably not later than the fifth or 
sixth century. Its floor is now 25 feet below the ground level ; 
but it is clear from the windows and doors that it was originally 
above ground. In the apse the ancient altar is still standing. 
It was evidently a baptismal church, for the stone course can still 
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tians out of Jerusalem, he is said to have occupied part of the 
Hospitallers’ buildings himself for a time, and allowed pilgrims still 
to use the hospital. When the Crusaders took Jerusalem, Gerard 
Tunc was superior of the Benedictines, and he became the founder 
and first grand master of the Knights of S. John the Baptist, the 
second great order of military monks to be established in Jerusalem. 
It was his successor, Raymond de Puy, who between 1130 and I140 
erected the buildings of which the ruins are still to be seen south of 
the Erléser Kirche. 

The Convent of Gethsemane, which overlooks the court of the 
Holy Sepulchre and is the proposed site for the new patriarchate, 
was originally the palace of the Grand Master. The remains of 
the colonnade will be noticed in the next chapter. 


THE Poot ‘or HEZEKIAH” 


The Pool “‘ of Hezekiah ”’ lies along the west side of Christian Street. 
It is 250 by 148 feet, and is thought by Sir Charles Wilson to have 
been certainly outside the second wall, and possibly connected 
with the fortifications of the ancient city. It is said by Josephus to 
have been near the tomb of John the High Priest, which is post- 
exilic, and must therefore have been outside the wall of that date. 
There are remains of an ancient wall under the houses on the west 
side of Christian Street, but there is not sufficient evidence to say 
that they are part of the second wall. The name is due to a very 
doubtful tradition that it is the pool mentioned in 2 Kings xx. 20, 
2 Chron. xxxii. 30; but as we saw in the first chapter, that pool is 
to be looked for in the south-east of the city. Josephus calls it 
“ Amygdalon,” the Almond Pool. It is worth.a visit for the fine 
view over the Great Coptic Khan on its northern side towards the 
Holy Sepulchre, which can be seen by entering the Central Hotel 
not far from the Jaffa Gate. The modern name is the Pool of the 
Patriarch’s Bath. 

North of the Coptic Khan is the great Greek Convent of Constantine, 
and the residence of the Patriarch. It is said to have been occupied 
by the Latin kings, after|they gave up their residence at the Mosque el 
Aksa to the Knights Templars. It is a huge range of buildings, stretch- 
ing from the Holy Sepulchre to the street leading north of the Grand 
Hotel. It contains a magnificent library, with many most precious 
manuscripts from the ancient libraries of the convents of S. Saba in 
the Judean desert, and the Holy Cross north-west of Jerusalem. 
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PLAN OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


1. Chapel of the Apparition. 

2. Pillar of Flagellation. 

3. Prison of Christ. 

4. Chapel of Division of Gar- 
ments. 

5. Invention of the Cross. 

6. Chapel of S. Helena. 

ys) ep LE MLOokin gs 

8. ,, 4, the Nailing to the 
Cross. Priors parlour 
below. 

g. Golgotha. Altar of Mel- 
chizedek and Tomb of 
Adam below. 

ro. Stone of Unction. 





11. Holy Sepulchre. 

12. Chapel of S. Mary Magd: 

13. Latin Vestry. 

14. Courtyard. 

15. Convent of S. Abraham, 

16. Chapel of S. John. 

7% », §. Michael, 

18. Latin Chapel of the Agony 
of Mary. Chapel of S. 
Mary of Egypt below. 

19. Abyssinian Convent, 

20. Coptic Convent. 

21. Franciscan Convent, 

22. Chapel see James. 

23. » », S. John. 


os 


24. Chapel of XI, Martyrs. 

25. Station of the Holy Women. 

26. Church of the Resurrection. 

27. Chapel of the Syrians. 

28. Tomb of Joseph of Ari- 
mathza. 

29. Chapel of the Copts. 

30. Greek Cathedral, Katho- 
likon. 

31. Centre of the World. 

32. Latin Choir. 

33. Chapel of S. Longinus. 

34. Coptic Church. 

35. Greek Refectory. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE HOLY SEPULCHRE 


Ye humble souls, that seek the Lord, 
Chase all your fears away ; 

And bow with pleasure down to see 
The place where Jesus lay. 


Thus low the Lord of life was brought ; 
Such wonders Love can do ; 

Thus cold in death that bosom lay, 
Which throbbed and bled for you. 


Then raise your eyes and tune your songs ; 
The Saviour lives again ! 

Not all the bolts and bars of death 
The Conqueror could detain. 


High o’er the angelic bands He rears 
\ His once dishonoured head ; 
And through unnumber’d years He reigns, 
Who dwelt among the dead. 
Puitip DODDRIDGE. 


“ THE very aspect and situation of the two shrines is symbolic. The 
Mosque does not really love men, whether it really believes in God 
or not. It sits apart in its wide enclosure, while the Church of 
the Sepulchre is huddled indistinguishably into the thickest pressure 
of the life of men and women in the city. The church seems, by 
its rugged and broken outlines, to sympathize with the shattered 
fortunes of the life around it ; it is grey and ruinous-looking, as if 
it had borne man’s sorrows and carried them. The Mosque, with 
all its beauty, seems to sit there like some great sleek sphinx, watch- 
ing everything but sharing little and loving none of the misery 
round it. In this city of ruins there is something repellent about 


its smooth and self-complaisant finish. No, the Mosque does not 
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really love men ; whether it really believes in itself and its miracles 
or not is another of the many Mohammedan things which God 
only knows.” ! 

The contrast between the Dome of the Rock and the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre is plain to all—the essence of it could not be 
better described than in these words of Mr. Kelman—and to visit 
the church without some such insight into this essential contrast 
is as much a loss to oneself as an injustice to the shrine. The 
church, except its south front, is ugly; its ornaments are garish; 
there is much in its history and traditions and in the unseemly 
hostilities of its rival guardians to disgust and repel us; so that 
it seems rather to dissipate than to display those associations with 
which our devotions would clothe the most sacred site on earth. Yet 
it has captured the faith and devotion of untold multitudes, and | 
has inspired one of the noblest enthusiasms in the history of man ; 
and enshrines in the very welter of Christian antagonisms the hope “ 
of reunion. It.is no mere sepulchre of a dead God: it is, according 
to its more authentic name, the Church of the Resurrection. 


THE SITE OF GOLGOTHA AND THE HoLy SEPULCHRE 


But if we wish to gain more than we lose by visiting the Holy 
~ Sepulchre, we must first face two questions, each of which challenges 
hot debate; first :—Is this indeed the place of the death, burial 
and resurrection of Our Lord Jesus Christ ? Secondly :—Can such 
an ugly jumble of over-decorated shrines conduce to a better 
realization of and devotion to the divine transaction of the Passion ? 
or would it not be better were the whole site irretrievably blotted 
out ? 

The first question, so far as archeological proof goes, is unanswer- 
able ; it depends on the line followed by the outer northern wall 
in Our Lord’s time, for we know that He suffered outside the city 
wall. There have been three walls on the north side of the city : 
the first, built possibly by Solomon, ran between the present Tower 
of David and the Gate of the Chain ; 60 feet of it can still be traced 
400 feet east of the tower ; the second is said by Josephus to have 
extended from the gate Gennath, the site of which is quite unknown, 
but was probably somewhere near the same tower, to the Castle 
Antonia north-west of the Temple; the third was built by Herod 


1 Fulleylove and Kelman, The Holy Land, pp. 178, 179. 
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Agrippa in A.D. 41, and does not come into discussion. The second 
wall is said to have been built by Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxxii. 5) and 
was restored by Nehemiah (Neh. iii.), but the gates marking the 
line of it cannot be located. Fragments of masonry discovered 
west of the Pool “‘ of Hezekiah ”’ and east of the Holy Sepulchre have 
been thought to belong to this wall; but of this there is no proof 
whatever. Other authorities have placed the wall farther to the 
north. Indeed there was little chance of a wall surviving anywhere 
on the shoulder of the hill on which the Holy Sepulchre stands : 
it was the side of Jerusalem most open to attack, and there would 
be no débris here to cover and preserve the foundations. This being 
the case, it is unlikely that the course of the wall will ever be traced 
with sufficient certainty to decide the question of the site of the 
Holy Sepulchre. All that can be said is that, on the one hand 
Josephus’ description of the mound raised during the siege by 
the Romans at the second wall is slightly in favour of placing the 
wall north of the church; but on the other hand there is not 
sufficient evidence, either from his words or from consideration of 
the lie of the ground, to come to any definite conclusion. 

Passing to the argument from tradition, it may safely be said 
that there is no very serious rival to the accepted site. ‘“‘ Gordon’s 
Calvary ’’ certainly is widely accepted by those to whom ecclesi- 
astical tradition is of slight account, and is championed from a 
desire, quite frankly expressed, to discredit a site connected with 
what they consider gross superstition and abuse. But the only 
positive argument for it is based also upon a tradition (mark the 
word) that near by was the place of stoning, so called, it is said, 
because it marked the place of execution. But in answer to this, 
there is no proof that either Jews or Romans had any fixed place of 
execution. It is also argued that the place of Crucifixion was 
conspicuous “ afar off’’ ; but this does not imply that it was on a 
hill, and the traditional site must have been quite conspicuous 
enough to satisfy the gospel narrative (cf. p. 18). 

To return to the Holy Sepulchre. Eusebius, the church historian 
and Bishop of Caesarea, the principal episcopal see in Palestine, 
wrote the life of the Emperor Constantine, and described how in 
AD. 326, after the Council of Nica, he desired “ to make the place 
of Our Lord’s resurrection at Jerusalem conspicuous and an object 
of veneration for all.” At that time the sepulchre was entirely 
hidden from view, “ certain impious and ungodly persons having 
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determined to hide it from the eyes of men,” heaping a great mound 
of earth over it, on which they laid a platform and built a temple 
to the goddess Venus. All this the Emperor commanded to be 
cleared away; ‘and forthwith, contrary to all expectation, did 
the venerable and hallowed monument of our Saviour’s resurrection 
appear.”’ In addition to this, “‘ the token of that most holy passion,” 
that is to say, the Holy Cross, was also discovered, but Eusebius 
does not describe how this came about. It was to Helena, the 
mother of Constantine, that later writers attribute the finding of 
the Cross. Eusebius tells how in her old age she came to the Holy 
Land and dedicated two temples, one at the Cave of the Nativity 
and the other on the Mount of the Ascension. Sozomen (A.D. 375- 
450) and Socrates (civca A.D. 379) attribute to her the discovery 
of the Holy Sepulchre and also of the Cross, of which we will speak 
later. It is quite possible that the whole work of discovery, which 
Eusebius, no doubt rightly, attributes to the desire of Constantine 
to honour the Christ in whom he had lately become a believer, was 
really the work of Helena.} 

The tradition of the site of the Holy Sepulchre is thus carried 
back to A.D. 326. Can we trace it any farther? There was cer- 
tainly a cemetery at this spot, which, if the tombs are of later date 
than the Captivity, as seems to be the case, must have been outside 
the wall, since from that date burial within the walls was strictly 
forbidden. There was also a tradition, at the time of the discovery, 
that the temple of Venus covered the Sepulchre : otherwise Macarius, 
the Bishop of Jerusalem, who undertook the search, would hardly 
have fixed on a site within the then existing wall, for he was quite 
aware that Our Lord suffered “without the gate.” It is also 
more than probable that the name Golgotha clung to the spot ; but 
of the possible connexion of this name with Golgi, a famous seat 
of the worship of Venus in Cyprus, this is hardly the place to speak. 
But that Macarius had a tradition to work upon it seems only 
reasonable to suppose; and such a tradition must have existed before 
Hadrian built the temple of Venus in A.D. 136, and the tradition 
could hardly have arisen in the dark days of heathenism in Jerusalem. 
It is also extremely probable that, even though Hadrian showed no 


1 It would be endless to quote authorities for and against the arguments 
used. They may be consulted in any good guide-book, and in the occasional 
articles of the P.E.F’. Quarterly Statement, and above all in Sir Charles Wilson’s 
Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre. 
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special hostility to the Christians there such as he showed to the 
Jews, and even though Christians were not forbidden to return 
to the heathen city, yet he may well have chosen a spot hallowed 
by such sacred memories for his Venus temple, just as he chose 
the place of Our Lord’s birth to build a temple to Adonis. In 
A.D. 66, the Christians fled from Jerusalem to Pella to escape the 
terrors foretold by Christ ; and at that date the place of Crucifixion 
must have been known to all. After the war, Christians gradually 
returned ; and in A.D. 131, we are told by Epiphanius (A.D. 312-403), 
Hadrian “found the whole city razed to the ground, and the 
temple of God trodden under foot, with the exception of a few build- 
ings, and of a little church of God on the site where the disciples, 
returning from Olivet after the Ascension, had gone up to the Upper 
Room ; for there the church had been built—that is to say, in the 
quarter of Sion ’’ (south of the Sepulchre). So there were Christians 
in Jerusalem between A.D. 70 and 131, to whom the sacred site can 
hardly have been unknown. 

Again, Melito of Sardis, who died in A.D. 180, visited the city, 
and Origen (A.D. 185-253) speaks of ‘‘ those who came for investi- 
gation of the footsteps of Jesus, and of the disciples and prophets.” 
So there were Christians there, and pilgrims in the second and third 
centuries to whom the holy places were dear. True, the places 
most dear to Christians in Jerusalem were not the hill of Calvary 
and the Sepulchre, but Olivet where Christ ascended, and the little 
church on Sion where He appeared to His disciples after the Resur- 
rection, and the Holy Spirit descended upon them, and they gathered 
for prayer and the breaking of bread. It was the living Christ 
who dominated their thoughts; yet it is hard to believe that all 
memory of Calvary and the tomb was allowed to vanish. And 
indeed even the tomb was the place less of His burying than of 
His resurrection ; and so, when it was recovered, the name of the 
great Church of Constantine was, as it still is, the Anastasis, the 
Resurrection; and it is for this that the Empty Tomb is for 
Christians the holiest spot on earth. 

After all, each one will decide the question in his own mind 
rather according to the value he attributes to the tradition of the 
Church than by weighing the meagre evidence of history or arche- 
ology. It was at least no ecclesiastical traditionalist who wrote the 
following words. The visitor, he says, has doubts of most of the 
holy sites in the church, ‘‘ but the place of the Crucifixion affects 
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him differently. He fully believes that he is looking upon the very 
spot where the Saviour gave up his life. He remembers that 
Christ was very celebrated, long before he came to Jerusalem ; he 
knows that his fame was so great that crowds followed him all the 
time ; he is aware that his entry into the city produced a stirring 
sensation, that his reception was a kind of ovation; he cannot 
overlook the fact that when he was crucified there were very many 
who believed that he was the true Son of God. Publicly to execute 
such a personage was sufficient in itself to make the locality of the 
execution a memorable place for ages; added to this, the storm, 
the darkness, the earthquake, the rending of the veil of the temple, 
and the untimely waking of the dead, were events calculated to 
fix the execution and the scene of it in the memory of even the most 
thoughtless witness. Fathers would tell their sons about the strange 
affair, and point out the spot ; the sons would transmit the story 
to their children, and thus a period of three hundred years would 
easily be spanned—at which time Helena came and built a church 
upon Calvary to commemorate the death and burial of the Lord and 
preserve the sacred place in the memories of men ; since that time 
there has always been a church there. It is not possible that there 
can be any mistake about the locality of the Crucifixion. Not 
half a dozen persons knew where they buried the Saviour, perhaps, 
and a burial is not a startling event, anyhow, therefore we can be 
pardoned for unbelief in the Sepulchre, but not in the place of the 
Crucifixion. Five hundred years hence there will be no vestige 
of Bunker’s Hill Monument left ; but America will still know where 
the battle was fought, and where Warren fell. The Crucifixion 
of Christ was too notable an event in Jerusalem, and the Hill of 
Calvary made too celebrated by it, to be forgotten in the space of 
three hundred years. I climbed the stairway in the church which 
brings one to the top of the small enclosed pinnacle of rock, and 
looked upon the place where the true Cross once stood, with a far 
more absorbing interest than I had ever felt in anything earthly 
before. . . . And so I close my chapter on the churth of the Holy 
Sepulchre—the most sacred locality upon earth te millions and 
millions of men, women, and children, the noble and the humble, 
bond and free. In its history from the first, and in its tremendous 
associations, it is the most illustrious edifice in Christendom. 
With all its clap-trap side shows and unseemly impostures of every 
kind, it is still grand, revered, venerable—for a God died there ; 
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for fifteen hundred years its shrines have been wet with the tears 
of pilgrims from the earth’s remotest confines ; for more than two 
hundred, the most gallant knights that ever wielded sword wasted 
their lives away in a struggle to seize it and hold it sacred from 
infidel pollution. Even in our own day a war that cost millions 
of treasure and rivers of blood was fought because two rival 
nations claimed the sole right to put a new dome uponit. History 
is full of this old Church of the Holy Sepulchre—full of blood that 
was shed because of the respect and veneration in which men held 
the last resting-place of the meek and lowly, the mild and gentle, 
Prince of Peace!” 

~ So wrote Mark Twain in a vein of serious common sense only 
too rare in connexion with the subject. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE CHURCH 


The second question—whether the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
is an aid or a hindrance to devotion and the realization of the 
divine events it commemorates—is one that almost every visitor 
asks. We might wish to see the place as it was when our Saviour 
died and was buried there ; or, since that is scarcely possible, see 
it an unadorned sanctuary enclosing tomb and hill; or see it, if a 
great church, yet one in which the divisions of Christendom might 
be forgotten, where all might share the use of it, even if unable to 
join in common worship. But these possibilities would be the 
negation of history. The Holy Sepulchre is what the history of 
Christianity has made it. The very sights we see there now are an 
epitome. We enter the southern court down the steps from 
Christian Street, or through the little door that leads by the con- 
vent of Abraham from Palmer Street on the eastern side. We 
stand on a raised platform where once was a colonnade, of which 
one column alone remains, and the spring of an arch built into the 
western wall. The column is Byzantine, through the colonnade 
was built as part of the hospital of the Knights of S. John in 
the twelfth century. It was from this arcade on a certain 
famous occasion that the Knights, who had a quarrel with the 
Latin Patriarch, attacked him and his train with flights of arrows, 
as they were entering the church in solemn procession. 

To the right a group of Greek ecclesiastics lounges about the great 
open doorway of the Convent of Abraham ; an Armenian priest 
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is at the next door, which opens into the Church of S. John; at 
the third door, the entrance to the Chapel of S. Michael, are a 
Coptic and an Abyssinian priest : each has a church and a convent 
here. In the corner of the courtyard are steps leading up to the 
beautiful little vestibule of the Chapel of Golgotha. Saladin 
blocked it up in 1187, and it now forms the Latin Chapel of the 
Agony of Mary. Some Greek priests sit on the steps jealously 
watchful lest some Franciscan should come and sweep them and so 
justify the Latin claim to their possession. Blood has more than 
once been shed in contest for these steps. Below the Latin chapel 
is another dedicated to S. Mary of Egypt, a penitent of uncertain 
date, with a legendary history, which relates how coming from a 
life of sin in Alexandria, she atoned for it by awful austerities in the 
wilderness beyond Jordan, and at her death was buried by a pious 
lion. The story is naively illustrated by frescoes on the walls, and 
two.lions are carved above the door. 

Crossing the court is a Franciscan—a Cordelier, “a brother of 
the cord,” as the Arabs call him—he passes the sentry, and enters 
the massive door of the church. Within, on a divan to the left 
sit the Moslem representatives of the ancient family of Enseybeh, 
to which Saladin committed the key which once was sent by Harun 
er Rashid to Charlemagne. The great Provencal Gothic tower and 
facade, rich with Byzantine or Roman capitals and friezes, and the 
Russian bells, add so many variant notes to the bizarre confusion 
of the scene, and stamp as a living. thing this wonderful church, 
an epitome of sixteen centuries of Christian history. It is a 
church devoted to the living worship of half-a-dozen Christian 
bodies ; a church that in her stones and in her rites bears the burdens 
and wounds inflicted by fourteen hundred years of passionate love 
and hate. 

This is what we see, and it is useless to discuss whether it would 
be better otherwise. The church is what history has made it ; its 
architecture, decoration, and worship reflect no abstract ideal, but 
the concrete devotion of Christians of all ages and lands. If we 
enter at dawn, we shall find the Greeks just finishing their Liturgy 
in the Sepulchre: the Latins are saying Mass at Calvary and other 
altars, and the Armenians in their chapel in the Gallery. If it 
be Sunday or some high festival, the Copts and Jacobites are there 
too, a great Liturgy is preparing in the Greek Cathedral, and High 
Mass in the Latin Chapel of the Apparition to Our Lady; or all 
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the pomp of a procession of the Greek Patriarch and his clergy is 
encircling the Sepulchre. Or again, it is half-past four in the after- 
noon ; the church resounds with the splendid tones of the ‘‘ Vexilla 
Regis,” and the Franciscans are making the daily procession of the 
Holy Places: an ancient thurifer, a stoled priest and a dozen 
monks, with a company of the faithful pass from station to station, 
singing the familiar hymns of the Passion, and making their de- 
votions at each. The harsh discord of the Armenians comes from 
another part of the church, as they too visit the stations. The 
church is almost dark; each worshipper carries a taper, and we 
do the same, following to the Prison of Christ, the Place of the Finding 
of the Cross, and Calvary, and finally kneeling among the crowd 
for Benediction in the Latin chapel, while the organ peels out some 
well-known hymn of the Blessed Sacrament. 

. If we make our first visit at some such time, we shall be more 
attuned to the harmony of the place; we shall be there, not as 
visitors to a museum ; we shall see it as it really is, the bourne of 
countless pilgrims, whose aim has been to touch the Sepulchre 
and die. It is as pilgrims that we should be here. Before we leave 
the church we shall kneel before Calvary, where the Greek monks 
are singing almost in silence the evening office, and shall say one 
prayer in the Sepulchre, leaving perhaps a candle burning as a 
memorial of our prayers for those who asked to be remembered 
there. 


THE BUILDERS OF THE CHURCH 


The present building, crowded in as it is with chapels and 
convents, bears little resemblance in shape or size to the church 
set up by Constantine and consecrated in 335. The boundaries 
are still marked by the four streets that surround the church, 500 
feet from the Khan ez Zeit on the east westward to Christian Street, 
and 200 from Palmer Street to the Khot el Khankeh on the north. 
The entrance was from the great colonnaded street built by Hadrian 
east of the site from north to south of the city. This street can be 
plainly seen in the famous mosaic in the Greek church of Madeba, 
of which there is a copy in S. George’s Library at Jerusalem. From 
this, where the Khan ez Zeit now is, a great pillared entrance led 
nto an atrium, or square court surrounded by a colonnade. Remains 
of this court may be seen under the Russian hospice which covers 
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the site—two pedestals of the entrance gate, and fragments of wall 
and pavement. Westwards was the triple entrance into a great 
basilica, called the Martyrion, or Passion, which covered the present 
Abyssinian convent, built doubtless on the same plan as the still 
existing church at Bethlehem: and underneath this was the crypt 
containing the grotto of the Invention of the Cross. Westwards 
was the apse, to the south of which was Calvary, its sides cut away 
north, south, and east to the level of the wide court ; and beyond 
the court the circular domed building called the Anastasis, or 
Resurrection, which surrounded the Sepulchre. Calvary was 
surrounded by a silver balustrade and open to the sky; and the 
court had a colonnade north and south. A Church of S. Mary was 
built near Calvary. 

The magnificence of these buildings is described by the historian 
Eusebius, who was a contemporary ; but they stood only 300 years. 
In A.D. 614 they were destroyed by the Persian invaders sent by 
King Chosroés, and the Holy Cross, for the sake of its magnificent 
jewelled case, was carried away with the Patriarch Zacharias to 
Persia. The priest Modestus lost no time in restoring what he could ; 
and, with the aid of John the Almoner, the famous Patriarch of 
Alexandria, rebuilt or restored four of the buildings. The basilica 
had disappeared for ever, but the rotunda of the Sepulchre was 
restored with the crypt of the Invention of the Cross, and the Church 
of S. Mary: Golgotha was made a chapel, and an apse with an 
altar added at the east side of the Rotunda. The space formerly 
occupied by the basilica, or Martyrion, became an open court, and 
chapels and porticoes built round it for the relics of the Sacred 
Passion formerly contained in the church : these are now represented 
by the various chapels or sacred sites that surround the present 
rotunda and cathedral. 

In 830 further repairs were made, and again in 937 after the 
ravages of the Carmathians, and in 975 after the attacks of the Arabs 
who thus revenged themselves for the victories of the Emperor 
John Zimesces. In toro the mad Fatimid Khalif el Hakem, 
incited, it is said, by a monk whom the Patriarch Zacharias had 
refused to ordain bishop, ordered all Christian places of worship to 
be wrecked, and in 1016 the dome fell. Soon after he allowed 
the Sepulchre to be repaired, and large sums were brought by 
pilgrims from the West for this purpose. The Sepulchre was actually 
restored in 1040 by the Emperor Constantine Monomachus; but 
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suffered once more from the invasion of the Seljukian Turks from 
1072 to 1095.1 

It was the barbarity of these last that fired Christendom to under- 
take the first Crusade ; and when Godfrey entered Jerusalem on 
Good Friday, 1099, there was little remaining but the piers and dome 
of the rotunda, the chapels of S. Helena, Calvary and S. Mary, 
together with the three chapels west of the present courtyard. 
The Crusaders had thus not merely to repair, but almost entirely to 
rebuild. They also made a vast alteration in the general plan, both 
of Constantine, of which they were probably ignorant, and also of 
~Modestus. The basilica of the former had disappeared ; and in 
the court as left by Modestus with its ring of chapels they built 
a great choir and transepts with a mighty archway opening from 
the choir into the rotunda, which thus became the nave, as it were, 
of a great cathedral. The Church of S. Mary was removed, a new 
dome built over the Church of S. Helena, and the various chapels 
which had stood in the Court of Modestus were gathered under 
one roof. 

It is this building, completed in 1149 by Maitre Jourdain, with its 
great tower to the south, that in effect we now see. Sacked more 
than once, as by the Kharezmian Turks in 1244, and gutted by 
fire in 1808; its pillars replaced by heavy piers, its transepts 
blocked by ungainly walls, its dome and galleries rebuilt and again 
restored by the French and Russians in 1868 after the Crimean 
War, yet in essence it is the cathedral of the Crusaders. 


THE CONVENTS AND COURT 


Beneath the courtyard by which we enter the church are vaulted 
chambers in which much treasure is said by Christian tradition 
to be hidden, including the lost vessels of the temple. On the east is 
the Greek Convent of Abraham, in the entrance of which there are 
some magnificent sculptured fragments from the Church of S. Mary 
Latina, which formerly occupied the site of the Greek bazaar south 
of the Holy Sepulchre. Below is an enormous vaulted cistern 
which probably goes back to Crusading times. The convent 
contains a Church of the Twelve Apostles, and in it is a walled-up 
olive tree which disputes with another in the Abyssinian convent 


1 Gibbon, ch. lvii, end. 
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next door the claim to be the very tree in whose thickets the ram 
offered by ‘Abraham on Mount Moriah was caught. The staircase 
leads up to an open roof, from which there is a fine view of the court 
below. From it a door leads into a tiny chapel above Calvary, 
dear to many in England, for here the Greek Patriarch courteously 
permits Anglican priests to celebrate the Holy Eucharist as often 
as they wish. Another door opens on to the roof of the walled-up 
cloisters of the Canons of the Holy Sepulchre, whose convent built 
_by the Crusaders east of the great church is now almost a complete 
ruin ; the cloisters are now occupied by the Coptic Convent. We 
look down on the convent and court of the Abyssinians; in the 
middle is the dome of the Chapel of S. Helena, and south and east 
is a confused group of mean-looking huts more like a miniature 
village than a convent. The entrance is from the bazaar eastward 
of the church. The Abyssinian Bishop does not live here, but has 
a fine house and church on the Jaffa road, built for them by the 
Russians as compensation for the property east of the convent on 
the site of Constantine’s atrium now occupied by the Russian 
hospice. 

Adjoining the Abyssinian court, to the north of the Holy Sepulchre 
is the Coptic Convent, a group of modern buildings of little interest ; 
but they have two ancient churches of much greater interest south- 
east of Calvary, and accessible from the main courtyard. Next 
to the Copts is the Convent of the Franciscans, a cramped and 
unhealthy place where these undaunted champions and guardians 
of the sacred places have lived since the thirteenth century. 

On the other side of the main court are three churches; the first, 
dedicated to S. James the Less, is a parish church ; the second is a 
chapel of S. John and S. Mary Magdalen ; and the third, dedicated 
to the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste, is interesting as containing Crusa- 
ders’ building. 

Just to the right of the entrance of the church is a flat marble 
slab carved with the armorial bearings of a Somerset knight, 
Philip d’Aubigny, tutor of Henry III of England, one of the 
signatories of Magna Carta, who was a Crusader from 1222 to 1236. 
Among the very few tombs remaining in the city, it is interesting 
that two should belong to Englishmen, this and the tomb of the 
murderers of S. Thomas Becket in the Mosque el Aksa. 

The south front is a fine specimen of twelfth-century French or 
Italian architecture, enriched with Greek marble pillars, capitals, 
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and cornices, some of which may have belonged to Constantine’s 
church. Marks of the fire of 1808 are evident. The windows 
above have been much altered in size and shape, and the right- 
hand doorway was blocked up in 1808. The two lintels are 
magnificently carved, that on the right with a conventional floral 
design, that on the left with scenes from the life of Our Lord. To 
the left is the raising of Lazarus, vividly illustrating the text 
“Lord, by now he stinketh.” The missing fragment of Our Lord 
riding into Jerusalem is now in the Louvre ; Canon Hanauer gives an 
illustration of it. The door is closed at stated times ; and for the 
convenience of the numerous inhabitants of the church, and of the 
pilgrims who remain the night through at the sacred seasons, there 
is a grill through which provisions are passed. I have even seen 
a Franciscan monk, arriving after the door was closed, clamber 
through it. 


THE INTERIOR 


It is not easy to realize, as we enter, that we are in the transept 
of a great church; for the space north and south of the dome is 
entirely cut off by lofty walls. In the right-hand corner are steps 
leading up to the Calvary, and a few paces on is the entrance to a 
dark chapel revered as containing the altar of Melchizedek and the 
tomb of Adam. In the apse behind the altar of Melchizedek it is 
said the skull of Adam was buried, under the rock on which the 
Second Adam was crucified; and through the rent made by the 
earthquake the holy blood dripped upon the skull in token of the 
salvation of all his race. The monks are ready to open the door in 
the apse and show the spot. The legend of Adam’s burial place 
is said to be Jewish, and some think this was the origin of the name 
Golgotha, and that the soldiers chose this spot for the Crucifixion 
out of malice to the Jews. The skull and crossbones so often seen 
at the foot of the Cross in pictures and sculptures finds its origin 
here. The legend has, at least, a beautiful mystical significance. 

On either side within the chapel are stone benches covered with 
wooden boards. They are all that remains of the tombs of the first 
two heads of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, Godfrey de Bouillon 
and Baldwin his brother. They were once magnificent tombs, but 
were destroyed, some say, by the Kharezmian Turks in the thirteenth 
century, others say by the Greeks in 1808. The actual tomb- 
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stone of Godfrey remained until the fire of 1808, and bore this 
inscription :— 


““HIC JACET INCLYTUS 
DUX GODEFRIDUS DE BULION 
QUI TOTAM ISTAM TERRAM 
ACQUISIVIT CULTUI CHRISTIANO: 
EJUS ANIMA REGNET CUM CHRISTO. AMEN.” 


It is a noble epitaph of the noblest of the Crusaders ; the man who 
refused to be called king in the city which rejected Christ her King; 
the man who, when Jerusalem was captured, and the victors were 
busy butchering the Moslem inhabitants, was found after long 
search praying at the Sepulchre. 

A door on the right of the chapel leads into the Prior’s parlour, 
where visitors are courteously received; and from that another 
leads into the treasury of the Greeks, containing the Relics of the 
Holy Cross, and among other priceless things a bone of our King 
Oswald, which is said to be authentic. 

In the transept opposite the chapel door is the Stone of Unction 
on which the body of the Lord was anointed for burial. The stone 
of local pink limestone is not original, but is said to cover another 
stone venerated in the twelfth century in the adjoining Church of 
Our Lady. The lamps hung between the great candlesticks at 
either end belong in strictly defined proportion to the Greeks, 
Latins, Armenians and Copts, who here as at other sacred sites 
share this privilege. 

West of the Stone of Unction is an iron cage over a round slab of 
stone. This is the ‘‘ Station of the Women,” who stood afar off 
and beheld the Crucifixion. It is in the custody of the Armenians, 
whose chapel in the gallery above is reached by the staircase hard 
by. These stairs are worth ascending for the sake of the fine views 
of the rotunda, and especially of the curious tent-like erection on 
the roof of the Sepulchre. 

It is well to remember that apart from the three main Holy 
Places in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, namely, Calvary, the 
Sepulchre, and the Grotto of the Invention of the Cross, the sites 
have a devotional rather than an historical interest. They are 
like the Stations of the Cross in any Catholic Church, places where 
originally, we may suppose, the monks who conducted the pilgrims 
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would halt and read from the Gospels, and recite devotions to 
impress on them the reality of the holy events of the Passion :— 
“‘ Hereabouts this must have happened or that,” and so these spots 
became identified as holy sites. It shows a strange lack of spiritual 
sympathy or imagination to brand such piety as a fraud or sham. 
They also represent the chapels and porticoes built by Modestus 
after the Persian invasion between the Rotunda and the Chapel of 
S. Helena to contain the various relics of the Passion. 

The great Rotunda was almost entirely rebuilt by the Greeks in 
1808 ; the present iron dome and the galleries being rebuilt in 
1868 after the Crimean War by the French and Russians. The 
whole church has no architectural merit whatever, but it represents, 
no doubt in a much altered and compressed form, the general plan 
of the original design of Constantine. The present dimensions and 
site of the cathedral follow probably the lines of the Crusaders’ 
building. Under the galleries are numerous chambers occupied 
by the servants of the different churches who have rights in the 
church ; but the only one of real interest is the Jacobite Syrian 
chapel due west of the Sepulchre. The apse here and those north 
and south of the Sepulchre in the outer wall of the Rotunda belong 
to the plan of the original church of Constantine or at least of the 
restoration of Modestus; but they are entirely hidden by the 
chambers that block the space between the wall and the piers. In 
the wall of the western apse a low doorway leads into a small chamber 
which contains several Kokim, or recesses for the dead. Here is 
the traditional tomb of Joseph of Arimathzea and Nicodemus near 
to the new tomb in which the Lord’s body was laid. There are 
other blocked-up tombs to the west of these, and others again in the 
Coptic Convent north of the church. So there was a cemetery here, 
but whether it was in use in Our Lord’s time it is impossible to say ; 
and therefore it cannot be used as an argument in the controversy 
about the site. 

To the east of the Rotunda is the Katholikon, or Cathedral, of 
the Greek Orthodox, occupying the site of the courtyard of Con- 
stantine’s building. Constantine’s basilica, or Martyrion, was east 
of this; and probably much longer. Heavy piers support a lofty 
pointed arch, and between them the Latins erect an altar on great 
festivals, using the space between it and the Sepulchre as their 
choir. East of the arch the space is covered by a dome, and 
separated from the transepts north and south by a lofty wall. 
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_ This part of the church, as well as the north transept, seems to be 
in large part Crusaders’ work of the twelfth century. In the 
centre of the cathedral is a low stone, a ball set in a floriated 
cup, which represents the centre of the world. The centre indeed, 
in no mere legendary sense, does lie in this city for Christian, 
Moslem, and Jew alike: and in a sense it would be difficult to fix 
a spot on the earth’s surface more truly the centre round which 
the history of nations has turned. 

The Katholikon itself calls for little remark: it is ornamented 
richly, if not in the best taste. Right and left are the thrones 
of the Patriarchs of Jerusalem and Antioch, between which and 
the ikonostasis are openings into the ambulatory. The Holy Place, 
or Sanctuary, contains some fine ikons, but is not otherwise worthy 
of remark. 

Leaving the Katholikon, we shall do well to follow the line of the 
daily procession. This begins at the altar of the Latin Chapel 
and the Pillar of Flagellation (first and second stations). The pillar 
is said to be part of that to which Our Lord was bound in the 
Pretorium : it is enclosed within a grill just to the right of the door. 
A pillar was found in the fourth century in the house of Caiaphas, 
and placed in the Coenaculum, being identified with that to which 
Our Lord was bound by the Jews. It was broken in two at the time 
of the Persian invasion, and one portion kept from that time in the 
Church of S. Peter or of the House of Caiaphas, and the other in 
the Coenaculum. The latter was broken to pieces and distributed 
in the sixteenth century. By the Crusaders another fragment of 
pillar was venerated near the Prison of Christ, as that to which 
Our Lord was bound by the soldiers of Pilate to be scourged. This 
relic is said to have been taken to Rome by Cardinal Colonna, and 
is there venerated in the Church of S. Prassida. Whether the 
fragment in the Latin Chapel is a part or replica of the same is 
uncertain. From this point we pass through the transept and the 
arches of the Virgin which are said to be the remains of the portico 
of Modestus, or even of the church of Constantine. Beyond these 
arches is the ancient Prison of Christ (third station)—doubtless so 
called from containing relics of the Passion, such as the stocks still 
shown under the Greek altar. 

Inthe ambulatory behind the apse of the cathedral are three 
chapels. First we reach the Greek Chapel of S. Longinus, by which 
name the centurion who was converted at the Cross is known ; 
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then a door, walled up by Saladin, which formerly led into the 
cloister of the Canons of the Sepulchre: then the Armenian Chapel 
of the Division of the Raiment of Christ (fourth station) in the 
centre of the apse; thirdly the Greek Chapel of the Mocking 
and Crowning with Thorns (seventh station), where beneath the altar 
is shown the pillar on which the soldiers set our Lord. These 
three chapels also represent shrines to contain relics, built by 
Modestus, and not the places where the events happened. 

Between the second and third chapels is a flight of twenty-nine 
steps. Before the Crusades these steps were farther west, but were 
moved to make room for the ambulatory, thus shortening the nave of 
the Crypt. The steps lead down into the Church of S. Helena, or of 
the Holy Cross, in which it is possible that the Holy Cross was 
venerated when brought back from Persia by the Emperor Herac- 
lius. Its date is uncertain ; but it is possibly the Church of the 
Cross built by Modestus ; or it may have been built by the Crusaders, 
who certainly added the vaults and domes. But the columns and 
capitals are Byzantine ; and rough though they are, they give an 
air of simple grandeur to the place which is wanting in other parts of 
the church. The floor is sixteen feet below the ambulatory, and the 
walls, at least north and south, hide the native rock out of which 
the church was hewn. The church looks bare and uncared for ; 
and the altars, of which the northern is dedicated to S. Dysmas, the 
Penitent Thief, are unworthy of theplace. It belongs tothe Armenians, 
who are said to have taken it from the Abyssinians during the plague 
in 1838, when the latter almost died out in Jerusalem. It is well 
furnished with pictures, the great one on the south illustrating the 
Finding of the:Cross. Ostrich eggs are hung in festoons from 
pillar to pillar, as so often in Eastern churches. That they are 
symbolic of the Resurrection is a usual explanation; but the 
moralizing monk generally quotes the ancient sentiment that as 
the ostrich does not sit on its eggs, but watches them while they 
hatch in the sun, so worshippers niust be all piety and attentiveness 
in their attendance at the Holy Mysteries. 

A second stairway hewn out of the rock, and worn away by the 
feet of countless pilgrims, leads down to the cave of the Finding of 
the Cross. In the apse of the church overlooking the cave is a window 
with a seat in it on which S. Helena is said to have sat to watch the 
workmen digging in search for the Cross. The seat is not old, the 
original having been taken away piecemeal by pilgrims, The 
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cave itself may be natural, or a cistern, and the bare rock shows. 
Opposite the foot of the steps is an altar belonging to the Latins, 
with a fine statue of S. Helena above it, presented by Maximilian, 
Emperor of Mexico, in the middle of the nineteenth century. To 
the right is the place of the Finding of the Holy Cross (fifth station), 
marked by a marble pavement. Although the tradition of the 
finding of the Cross here cannot be traced earlier than the middle 
of the fourth century, nor that of the miracle of healing by which 
it was identified earlier than the fifth, yet there is nothing im- 
probable in it; for it was customary to bury the Cross near the 
place of execution. Socrates, the fourth-century historian, relates 
that Helena ordered the search to be made, and that three crosses 
were found, and that one was identified as that of Our Saviour 
by the miraculous cure of a woman dying of a long sickness, into 
whose presence it was brought. In his lectures delivered in A.D. 347, 
S. Cyril, who soon after became Bishop of Jerusalem, implies that the 
Cross was found at the same time as the Sepulchre : S. Jerome speaks 
of it as being kissed by pilgrims in his time (A.D. 386), and other 
writers such as Eusebius mention it, without narrating any details : 
so that the evidence is somewhat less strong than in the case of the 
Sepulchre. The Cross, according to S. Cyril, was distributed 
piecemeal ; and Socrates says that one half was enclosed in a 
silver reliquary and placed in the church, and the other sent to the 
Emperor of Constantinople. 

The festival of the Finding of the Cross is kept by the West on 
May 3; the Greeks, however, keep it with that of the Exaltation 
of the Cross on September 14, in commemoration of its recovery by 
Heraclius in 627. It is a wonderful sight, the great procession of 
the Greeks on that day, the Patriarch carrying on his bare head 
the holy relic encased in a magnificent jewelled cross, and the 
church lit from end to end with hanging lamps, and the crowd of 
worshippers each bearing a taper. The ninefold Kyrie Eleison 
of the monks fills the cave and the Chapel of S. Helena, as the 
Patriarch prostrates himself at the Place of Finding. The procession 
then proceeds to circle round the Sepulchre three times, and ends 
at Calvary ; bunches of hyssop are distributed, and the worshippers 
disperse. 

The sixth station is made in the Chapel of S. Helena, and the 
seventh at the Chapel of the Mocking. 

The Place of Crucifixion (ninth station) is now an apsidal chapel 
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immediately above the so-called tomb of Adam and Melchizedek. It 
is only fifteen feet above the level of the church and is reached by 
steps north and south. The actual summit of this little knoll was 
levelled by Constantine, and the rock cut perpendicular to north 
and west and south; but in the apse the original rock surface 
seems to have been left ; and in the rock floor to the right of the 
altar may be seen a natural crevice, which is said to correspond with 
the one visible in the chapel below, and to be the actual “ cleft” 
spoken of by S. Matthew. The altar itself is built over the hole in 
which the Cross on which Our Lord hung is thought to have been 
fixed : it is lined with silver worn with the kissés of innumerable 
pilgrims. The wealth of gold and silver and precious stones that 
covers the sacred spot is an offence to some ; but it is, on the other 
hand, a true witness to the age-long devotion of Christians to the 
holy mystery of Redemption ; and there can be few more moving 
experiences than to stand or kneel in the semi-darkness here, 
broken only by a few glimmering lamps and tapers, while the 
Greek monks sing almost in a whisper their beautiful vespers. 

Separated by a heavy pier from Golgotha is the Latin Chapel 
of the Nailing of the Cross (eighth station) ; it has a handsome altar, 
and a very fine tessellated pavement. It is not on the rock, but is 
actually a second story built over the prior’s parlour, which has 
been already noticed. Between it and Golgotha is the small Latin 
altar of the “ Stabat Mater,” to mark the place where Our Lady 
stood by the Cross ; behind is a very well executed wax bust of the 
Blessed Virgin, almost covered with offerings of priceless value. 
South of these again is the little Chapel of the Agony already 
referred to. ; 

Descending the steps, we pass again the Stone of Unction (tenth 
station), and so to the Holy Sepulchre itself, also called since 
Constantine’s time the Chapel of the Resurrection (eleventh station). 
Doubtless it was originally a tomb in the rock itself ; but Constan- 
tine’s builders cut away the rock all round, and covering it with 
marble made it a chapel. It was partially destroyed by the 
Persians in 614, and restored soon after by Modestus. In 937 it 
was again destroyed by the Carmarthians, and again by the Arabs 
in 975. Once more, in roro, it was wrecked by order of Hakem 
in his temporary fury against all who-disbelieved in his divinity ; 
and again it suffered from the fall of the dome in 1016, and the 
invasion of the Seljukian and Kharezmian Turksibetween 1072 and 
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1095. The time of its redemption by the first Crusade was now come, 
and it suffered no more serious damage until the fire of 1808, the date 
of the present almost grotesque structure. The last restorer had 
the doubtful taste to record his name prominently on the shrine. 
Great candlesticks stand on either side of the entrance and lamps 
hang before it ; while on festivals innumerable smaller lamps and 
rich hangings adorn the Sepulchre. It consists of two chambers ; 
in the centre of the outer one, called the “ Angel’s Chapel,” is a 
fragment of the rock on which the angel sat, and on either side are 
two oval holes through which the Holy Fire is handed by the Greek 
and Armenian Patriarchs on Easter Eve. The supposed miracle, 
acknowledged by intelligent Greeks and Armenians to be nothing 
but a symbolic ceremony, but believed in firmly by the populace, 
whom the ecclesiastical authorities consider it dangerous to en- 
lighten, has been traced to a miracle related by Eusebius the 
historian to have been performed by Narcissus, Bishop of Jerusalem 
from 180 to 222. The supply of oil failed one Holy Saturday, and 
water being poured into the lamps it was turned at his fervent 
prayer into oil.1 The scandalous abuses and riots attending 
this ceremony on more than one occasion can be read in many 
books, especially in Curzon’s Monasteries of the Levant, and need 
not be dwelt on here. 

A low entrance leads into the Holy Sepulchre itself, a tiny chamber 
six feet by seven feet, consecrated by the unbroken tradition of at 
least 1,600 years as the place where Our Blessed Lord’s body lay, 
and whence He rose on Easter morn.. Only in one place, a recess at 
the farther end, can the native rock be seen: elsewhere such as 
has survived the successive destructions is completely covered by 
marble ; except the place itself of the Sacred Body, a low ledge 
covered with a slab of alabaster. This is used as an altar by both 
Greeks and Latins ; and here pilgrims come to weep and pray and 
meditate, and lay the objects of devotion they have purchased to 
be hallowed by contact with the tomb. 

Here our pilgrimage really ends, but there remains the site just 
north of this (twelfth station) in the vestibule of the Latin chapel, 
where is a marble inlay in the floor and an altar to commemorate 
the place where the Lord appeared to S. Mary Magdalen. 

The thirteenth and last station is in the Chapel of the Apparition 
of Our Lord to His Mother. It is the choir of the Franciscan 

4 Hanauer, Walks about Jerusalem, p. 59. 
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Fathers ; and was probably built in the eleventh century, when 
the church was destroyed after the destruction by the Khalif Hakem. 
Behind it is the Franciscan convent; and between it and the 
chapel of S. Mary Magdalen is the Franciscan Sacristy of the Holy 
Land, in which are preserved a sword and spurs said to have 
belonged to Godfrey de Bouillon. They are used at the investiture 
of Knights of the Holy Sepulchre. A beautiful old pectoral cross 
of Crusader pattern is also shown here, the five-fold cross representing 
the Kingdom of Jerusalem and its four principalities, Antioch, 
Beyrut, Ascalon, and The Fortresses. 


CHAPTER VII 
GETHSEMANE AND OLIVET 


. . . Choose thee out a cell 
In Kedron’s storied dell, 
Beside the springs of Love that never die ; 
Among the olives kneel, 
The chill night blast to feel, 
And watch the moon that saw thy Master’s agony. 


Then rise at dawn of day, 
And wend thy thoughtful way, 
Where rested once the Temple’s stately shade,— 
With due feet tracing round 
The city’s northern bound 
To th’ other holy garden, where the Lord was laid. 


Who thus alternate see 
His death and victory, 
Rising and falling as on angel wings, 
They, while they seem to roam, 
Draw daily nearer home, 
Their heart untravell’d still adores the King of Kings. 
JouN KEBLE. 


Our Lapy oF JEHOSHAPHAT 


BETWEEN the city and the Mount of Olives runs the deep valley 
of the Kidron. Once it was much deeper, but quantities of rubbish, 
the débris of a score of sieges, have raised the bed of it 40 feet and 
more above the old rock level, and shifted the channel of the torrent 
that after winter rains pours down the valley 40 feet east of its 
original course. So too the temple wall, that once towered in 
places 150 feet from the ground, shows now at the highest not 
much more than 70. In the upper part of the valley grow wheat 
and olive trees sparsely scattered. Once the whole eastern hill 
was clothed with trees until the siege of Jerusalem when Titus 
cut them all down. Lower down the olives are more numerous, 
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and some are so ancient that they may well have sprung from the 
roots of the trees under whose shade Our Lord walked. 

The valley is now called Wadi sitti Mariam, the Valley of the 
Lady Mary. Itisa very ancient tradition that her parents Joachim 
and Anna dwelt in the house beneath the Church of S. Anne just 
within the eastern gate of the city. The street leading to the gate 

‘is called the Street of Our Lady, though the gate itself is generally 
called S. Stephen’s, in accordance with a tradition that places the 
scene of his martyrdom on the road below. The site is marked 
at the turn of the road across the valley by a small building over 
the gate of which are inscribed the last words of the Martyr. In 
recent years, however, there has been a return to another tradition, 
according to which the basilica of S. Stephen, built in the fifth 
century outside the Damascus gate by the Empress Eudocia, 
marks the true site of the martyrdom. The evidence of the 
pilgrims is, however, in favour of the former site. 

Below the Place of Stoning is a viaduct beneath which flows the 
winter torrent of the Kidron. To the right on the lower side are 
well-cultivated gardens, and to the left is an olive grove, and in it 
a very ancient church. Twelve steps lead down to a courtyard on 
the opposite side of which is a porch built by Millicent the Queen of 
Fulk, eighth King of Jerusalem. Her breviary, bound in silver and 
ivory, is one of the treasures of the British Museum. Here she was 
buried in A.D. 1161, but the church itself is far older than the porch. 
Originally there was a rock tomb cut in the mountain-side, and 
from the earliest times revered as the place to which the body of 
the Blessed Virgin was brought for burial by the Twelve Apostles 
from the house of S. John on the western hill. In the fourth 
century the rock was cut away all round the tomb, as was done 
in the case of the Holy Sepulchre, and a church built over it. The 
tomb and the church are still here, but the soil has risen all round 
40 feet above the level of the floor, and now covers the whole church. 
The west entrance being thus blocked, a porch was built to the south 
higher up. This also in time was covered, and was turned by the 
Crusaders into a chapel of S. Joseph, while opposite they built 
another small chapel in honour of S. Joachim and S. Anne; and 
in this chapel Millicent was buried. Steps were carried up to the 
surface of the ground, and the porch built by which the church is 
now entered. Forty-eight steps in all lead down between the two 
chapels into the south transept of the church, 
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The church is in the form of a Latin Cross, 100 feet long and 
60 feet across the transepts. It has no exterior light and depends 
entirely on the innumerable lamps suspended from the roof. The 
east and west ends are both apsidal, and it is difficult to say at 
which end was the original altar. A Greek altar stands now in the 
eastern apse, and a Syrian altar at the west behind an ancient well 
belonging to the Abyssinians. An Armenian altar stands in front 
of the tomb, and a small Syrian chapel is cut in the rock opposite 
its entrance. On the south side of the tomb is a Mihrab, or prayer 
place of the Moslems, who pay great reverence to the burial place 
of the Holy Virgin, and believe that miracles of healing take place 
here. In the eastern chapel of the Greeks is a remarkable collection 
of ikons depicting the Falling Asleep of the Virgin; these were 
placed here by the devotion of an abbot of the Greek Convent of 
the Holy Sepulchre in the middle of the nineteenth century. 

The tomb itself is a tiny chamber containing a stone bench 
four feet high on which the body of Mary is believed to have been 
laid. This is now covered with marble, but the rock is still visible 
near it ; the walls are entirely covered with rich tapestry, and the 
roof is a cupola. 

The tradition that Our Lady was buried here goes back at least 
to the fourth century, and the basilica built over it is referred to 
by the author of the Breviary of Jerusalem in the early part of the 
sixth century. From the time of the Council of Chalcedon in 
A.D. 451, the cultus of the Blessed Virgin increased greatly, and the 
well-known story became current that on the third day after her 
burial the apostles found the coffin empty, and it was believed that 
her body had been translated to heaven. From that time the 
basilica is frequently mentioned by pilgrims. It escaped the fury 
of the Persians, but was overthrown by the Khalif el Hakem. 
During the Latin kingdom it was restored and placed in charge of 
Benedictine monks. These were expelled by Saladin, and the 
place remained without guardians until the Franciscans obtained 
possession in the fourteenth century. With a short interval they 
retained it until 1757, since when the Greeks have been in charge. 
The sanctuary has a somewhat desolate air, except at the Feast of 
the Assumption, when the lamps are lit throughout the church and 
the court is the scene of a great fair in which people of all the 
Christian churches take part, as well as the Moslems. 
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GETHSEMANE 


Somewhere near this venerable church was the garden or grove— 
S. Mark calls it a Place or Property—of Gethsemane, the Oil Press. 
It seems from S. Mark’s expression to have been an enclosure, like 
those still existing along the valley: and it was here that “ Jesus 
often came with his disciples ” (S. John xviii. 2). It is thought by 
some that it was a small property belonging to the family of the 
Blessed Virgin, who was buried here, and has given her name to 
the whole valley and to the fountain below. At least the whole 
place is redolent of her and her divine Son. We can think how 
gladly He resorted here, though the ground He trod on be far below 
our feet. Higher up the hill no doubt we may tread where He trod 
on the rocky ground above where the débris reaches. How gladly 
He would come here away from the wrangling hatred of the cruel city 
to a spot that breathes something of the peace of His beloved Galilee ! 

It is vain to try to identify each sacred spot: a grotto, an en- 
closed garden, a rock, a pillar, consecrate the memory of the Master’s 
agony, the apostles’ sleep, or the betrayal ; but at night, when the 
moonlight floods the grove, and the olives cast long shadows on 
the grass, and the rumbling of the carriages that pass to and fro 
raising white clouds of dust on the Jericho road has ceased, these 
ancient trees seem to be the very same as those from which they 
have sprung, and the whole scene of those holy nights becomes a 
reality to us. 

To the right of the church porch an 7 oe leads to the Grotto of 
Gethsemane. Here pilgrims of the sixth century were shown the 
place where the Lord supped with His disciples and washed their 
feet, and Judas betrayed Him ; here in the cave they were shown 
the “four couches on which the Lord and His apostles round Him 
reclined, each couch accommodating three persons.” We have 
seen in the fifth chapter that the “‘ Last Supper ” was not connected 
with the Coenaculum on Mount Sion until the seventh century, or 
at least until A.D. 583, when Eutychius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
speaks of this Supper and the Washing of the Feet as having taken 
place on the eve of Palm Sunday in Gethsemane. From the seventh 
century, however, this earlier tradition died out, or rather became 
attached to the church on Sion, 

A wonderful air of devotion clings about this rocky cave, 
and one can well believe it was actually resorted to by 
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Our Lord and His disciples. It is supported by six pillars, 
and the walls still bear remains of Crusader frescoes, and 
there are fragments of tessellated pavement in the floor. It has 
belonged to the Franciscans since 1392, and the old Spanish brother 
sacristan shows its treasures with the keenest joy and devotion. 
The tradition that it was the scene of the Agony dates only from 
the fourteenth century, up to which time it seems to have been 
connected only with the Supper, the Washing of the Feet, and the 
Betrayal. It was another sanctuary, the Church of S. Saviour on 
the other side of the road up the Mount of Olives, that was associated 
with the Agony in the fourth century. This church was destroyed 
by the Persians, restored, and again destroyed by El Hakem. 
Once more it was rebuilt by the Crusaders, and finally destroyed 
by the Saracens. Since then the Grotto has been regarded as the 
Place of the Agony. 

The Garden of Gethsemane has been in the hands of the Fran- 
ciscans since 1681. To reach it we cross the ancient path that 
winds up the Mount of Olives, and pass between the enclosure of 
the Russian Church of S. Mary Magdalen and the wall of the Garden. 
Here is the rock where tradition says the apostles prayed, while the 
Saviour went “a stone’s throw further,” a spot marked by the 
Greeks by a column in the wall, representing the ancient church 
already referred to. In the garden the Fathers have built a little 
chapel, over the door of which we may see the Franciscan coat 
of arms, namely the five crosses of the Kingdom of Jerusalem, and 
the arm of Our Lord crossed with that of S. Francis, each bearing 
the mark of the nail. Here in this garden stand some of the oldest 
trees in the world ; for thirteen centuries at least these olives, or 
those from which they sprung, have stood here ; for they have always 
been expressly exempted from the Arab and Turkish tax levied 
since that time on all newly planted trees. Some people would 
perhaps prefer to see the garden unenclosed and the grass growing 
beneath them as in the grove beside the Church of Our Lady; but 
the trees in this case would never have been preserved ; while the 
charming flower-beds at least supply mementoes to innumerable 
pilgrims, and the stations of the Cross placed round the walls 
minister to their devotion. .The oil of the olives and the rosaries 
made from their stones are generously given away by the good 
Fathers who tend the place. 
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THE VALLEY TomMBsS 


Farther down the valley are four tombs, which are a conspicuous 
feature of the view from the temple eastward. They stand in 
two pairs, one a hundred, and the other a hundred and fifty 
yards from the Garden of Gethsemane. The well-known Tomb of 
Absalom, called by the Arabs Tantur Firatin, or Pharaoh’s Cap, 
was known to some of the early pilgrims as the Tomb of Hezekiah, 
to others as that of S. Simeon. None of these names of course 
has any authority. It is a solid monument cut out of the 
surrounding rock. The frieze that surmounts the half-columns is 
Doric in style, while the cornice and cylindrical top crowned with 
a bunch of palms are generally considered to be Egyptian, and 
the whole to belong to the time of Herod. Behind it, having 
the door and richly carved pediment cut in the rock wall, but now 
blocked up by the Jews, is a tomb of Jewish style containing 
four chambers. This is known as the Tomb of Jehoshaphat, 
perhaps because the valley was known by this name. 

The first of the two tombs lower down the valley is known as the 
Tomb of S. James the Less, the brother of Our Lord and first Bishop 
of Jerusalem, who was thrown down from the pinnacle of the temple 
and killed. The tomb has a long portico cut in the face of the rock 
and fronted by two pillars: within are three chambers, containing 
a number of recesses for bodies similar to the tombs of the kings, and 
others of the time of the Herods. Adjoining it on the south is a 
square monument cut, like the Pillar of Absalom, out of the rock, 
and called by some early pilgrims the Tomb of S. Joseph, and now 
by Christians and Jews alike the Tomb of Zacharias. The Arabs 
call these two tombs the Divan of Pharaoh, and the Tomb of 
Pharaoh’s wife. This monument has a cornice of Egyptian style, 
and it is a pyramid. Like the Pillar of Absalom, it is solid, and 
both seem to be monuments connected with the adjacent tombs, 
rather than tombs themselves. Who Zacharias was is unknown, 
whether the father of the Baptist, as supposed by Origen, or the 
son of Jehoiada slain by King Joash (2 Chron. xxiv. 20) ; but it is 
quite possible that the name was attached to the tomb owing to 
Our Lord’s words uttered in the temple (S. Matt. xxii. 35). 

All beyond and above these tombs stretches the vast cemetery of 
the Jews, covering the lower slopes of the Mount of Offence. Three 
hundred yards away is the ancient village of Silwan, the houses of 
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which are in many cases built on to the front of ancient Hebrew 
tombs ; while in some there are signs of these tombs having been 
transformed into chapels or hermits’ cells. The most interesting 
feature of the village is the Great Rock ez Zahweileh, overhanging 
the valley opposite the Virgin’s fountain, which most authorities 
identify with ‘‘ the stone of Zoheleth, which is by En-rogel,”’ where 
Adonijah the son of David gathered his friends to make himself 
king (1 Kings i. 9). 


THE Mount oF OLIVES 


Returning to the Garden of Gethsemane, we find an ancient stony 
path leading up to the mount between the garden and the Church 
of S. Mary. It was here probably that David, fleeing from Absalom, 
“went up by the Ascent of Olivet, and wept as he went up, and had 
his head covered, and he went barefoot, and all the people that 
were with him,” and thence past the “‘ high place where God used to 
be worshipped,” to Bahurim and Jericho (2 Sam. xv. 30 ff.). Later 
the mountain was called The Hill of Perdition from the idolatrous 
worship practised there, perhaps at David’s place of worship, just 
as the spur to the south gained from the heathen altars of Solomon 
the name Mount of Offence (2 Kings xxiii. 13). It was here that 
the red heifer was killed to provide ashes for the water of purifi- 
cation of the Passover; hence the name of the Red Heifer Bridge 
which spanned the valley to the south-east wall of the temple. Here 
too was lit the first of the signals which announced the Paschal moon 
to the Jews in Babylon. Here and to the north the legions of 
Titus were encamped and a great wall built for the investment of 
Jerusalem. But all these memories fade before the associations 
of the mountain with Our Blessed Lord. How often must He have 
passed here between the Holy City and the house of His friends at 
Bethany ; how often lingered beneath the olives, pines, myrtles, and 
palms which Nehemiah tells us clothed its sides (Neh. viii. 15) | 

Just above the Franciscan garden is another surrounding the 
Russian Church of S, Mary Magdalen built by the Czar Alexander III 
in memory of his mother. From the church are steps leading up 
the mountain; that they are ancient is evident from the many 
tessellated fragments covering them. 

Still climbing a path, we reach a chapel of the Franciscans, beside 
which in rgor the heart of the Marquess of Bute was buried. On the 
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outside wall is a tablet marking this as the traditional spot where 
Christ wept over Jerusalem. On the other side of the path are the 
remains of a church, which was turned into a mosque under the 
name El Mansuriyeh. The view westwards over the city is magni- 
ficent even now: what must it have been on that first Palm Sunday, 
when the newly built temple and palaces of Herod glittered “ like 
gold and snow” in the sunlight ? To the north-west we see the 
English tower of S. George’s, an echo of Magdalen tower at Oxford ; 
and beyond that the lofty hill of Mizpeh where Samuel judged the 
people, and Saul was proclaimed King, and Gedaliah ruled the 
Jews when Jerusalem was destroyed by the Chaldeans (Jer. xl. 12). 
There too the Maccabees gathered for the recovery of Jerusalem 
(x Macc. iii. 46). By the Crusaders it was called Mons Gaudii, the 
Mount of Joy, for from there they first set eyes upon the Holy City ; 
and under the name of Nebi Samwil it gained fresh fame in the 
campaign which ended in the capture of Jerusalem in 1917. 

Some authorities, doubting the possibility of the Palm Sunday 
procession descending by so steep a path, trace its course round the 
south of the Mount of Olives above the modern Jericho road; and 
Dean Stanley has described the turn of the road where the city burst — 
magnificently into view ; and in spite of unanimous early tradition 
in favour of the other site, many are inclined to accept his view. 

Two hundred yards from the ‘“‘ Dominus Flevit ”’ we reach the 
top of the hill, 1,400 yards, a Sabbath day’s journey, from Jerusalem 
as S. Luke tells us in the Acts (i. 12), and 180 feet above the temple 
platform. Here all early traditions agree was the site of the 
Ascension ; and here Helena, mother of Constantine, built a rotunda 
called Imbomon (Altar) to enclose it, as well as the great church 
called Eleona (Olives) over the grotto where Our Lord is said to 
have uttered His prophecies concerning the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The latter site, lost for many centuries, is thought to have been 
discovered in the extensive foundations and tessellated pavements 
uncovered in the grounds of the Benedictine convent just south of 
the Ascension. The Imbomon was not a church, but rather a 
marble pavement 83 feet in diameter, open to the sky, and surrounded 
by three concentric circles of columns, like those of the Anastasis 
round the Holy Sepulchre and those of the Dome of the Rock. 
The Church Eleona stood in the same relation to it as the Martyrion 
basilica to the Anastasis. The Church of the Nativity was, as far as 
appears from the present church building, arranged on a different 
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plan, the altar of the basilica being built over the grotto. The 
buildings of the Ascension were destroyed, it seems, by the Kharez- 
mians whom the Seljuks brought with them in the eleventh century. 
To replace the Imbomon the Crusaders built a little octagonal 
chapel, eight pairs of marble pillars, arched and covered with a 
cupola open in the centre to the sky. They enclosed it with an 
outer wall, and added a convent of White Friars. The arches of 
the chapel, originally open, were filled up by the Moslems, when they 
took possession of the site and built the adjoining mosque. They 

also raised a drum over the arches, covering it with a new cupola. 
The actual Stone of Ascension is enclosed in a marble coping, 
and is marked with footprints, like so many sacred sites in the East. 
On the Feast of the Ascension the Franciscans are permitted by the 
Moslem authorities to erect two portable altars in the chapel, on 
which they celebrate Mass from midnight onwards. The Greeks, 
Armenians, and Syrians have permanent altars in the court sur- 
rounding the chapel, at which they celebrate the feast on Ascension 
Day. This is a unique instance in Jerusalem of toleration on the 
part of Moslems with regard to a site which they claim as their own. 
To the west of the chapel there is a minaret which is thought to 
be built on the base of the Crusaders’ bell tower. To reach it we 
pass through the vestibule of the mosque, where the Imam of 
the mosque sits smoking cross-legged upon a bench, and politely 
welcomes visitors. And indeed the minaret is well worth ascending, 
especially for those who shrink from the rather alarming climb to 
the top of the Russian tower farther to the east. The Judean hills 
stretch a desolate waste down to the Jordan valley: there is 
Jericho, and the Quarantania, or Mount of Temptation, standing 
clear this side above the little town ; and the mounds of the ancient 
city and the fountain of Elisha in between. South-east the waters of 
the Dead Sea glitter “ like quicksilver,” and the opal wall of the hills 
of Moab shuts in the eastern view. Due south we see the Mountain 
of the Franks standing out, once crowned by Herod’s Castle. | 
Bethlehem lies a little westward, while Jerusalem stretches below 
the main mountain ridge that shuts out the sea. It is 20 miles from 
Olivet to Jericho, and a drop of nearly 3,000 feet, Jericho being 
goo, and the Dead Sea 1,300 feet below the level of the sea. On 
the farther side of the plain, Jordan can be traced by its jungle belt 
zigzagging its way down; and we can well picture the ancient 
cities of the plain before they were destroyed. The site of Gilgal 
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also lies there, and many another city famous in Hebrew history ; 
while to the north on a clear day, it is said, Ebal and Gerizim can 
be seen. But here again, on Olivet, it is not these things that hold 
us. It is the fact that here the Saviour loved to tread; here He 
taught His disciples to pray ; here He himself spent hours in prayer ; 
here He passed on His way to Bethany ; there He stood and wept as 
He passed over the hill to enter the rebellious city where He should 
be slain: there they shouted Hosanna to the Son of David; and 
here He sat two days later with Peter and James and John and 
Andrew, and pronounced those terrible woes upon’ Jerusalem ; and 
here He came for the last time with His disciples : “‘and He led them 
out until they were over against Bethany ; and lifted up His hands 
and blessed them. And it came to pass, while He blessed them, 
He parted from them, and was carried up into heaven.” 

The mountain has ever been connected with the Day of Judgment. 
Joel and Zechariah speak of multitudes standing in the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, and the Lord sitting here in judgment. Here 
Christians believe that Christ will come again, and turn eastward 
from Jerusalem to pray. And even the Muhammedans hold that, 
while Muhammed will sit on that day on the temple wall, Christ 
will stand on Olivet. And so, as we look across the valley to the 
temple, we see innumerable tombs of Jews on the sides of Olivet, 
and of Moslems along the temple hill and stretching away to the 
north of the city on the plain called Sahireh where they believe that 
the great assembly will be. 

That upon this mount Christ taught His disciples to pray is a 
very ancient tradition; and just south of the Ascension is the 
Church of the Pater Noster rebuilt in 1869 by the Princess of 
Auvergne, cousin of Napoleon III, on the site of a church known to 
have existed there in the seventh century. Attached to it is a 
convent of Carmelite nuns, and a cloister adorned with thirty-five 
frames containing the Lord’s Prayer in as many languages painted on 
enamel. West of the cloister is the Chapel of the Credo, formed 
out of an old cistern, and representing a sixteenth-century tradition 
that the apostles met here to compose the Creed before they departed 
‘from Jerusalem. 


BETHPHAGE 


Between the enclosure of the Ascension and the Carmelite 
convent a path leads down the eastern slope of Olivet to Bethany. 
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Skirting the deep hollow, we reach in less than ten minutes a turn 
in the road. Here two stones are pointed out; the Stone of 
Conference marking the place where Christ was met by Martha 
with the news of the death of Lazarus (S. John xi. 20) ; and the Stone 
of Bethphage where His disciples set Jesus upon the colt to bring 
Him in triumph to Jerusalem (S. Luke xix. 35). From this point in 
the twelfth century the annual Palm Sunday procession started ; 
it was revived for a short time by the Franciscans in the sixteenth 
century until forbidden by the Turkish governor. There is an 
interesting account by Fr. Barnabas Meistermann (p. 204) of a 
painted stone, which has the appearance of an altar, found on this 
spot in 1876, with the foundations of an apsidal chapel. If we 
consider that the ancient road to Jericho passed north of Bethany, 
as we know it did, there is no reason to doubt the tradition that 
places the meeting of Martha with Our Lord here, as He came from 
Jericho. The site of Bethphage is quite unknown, but it must 
have been somewhere on the hill above ; it is said in the Talmud to 
have been more than a Sabbath day’s journey from Jerusalem; and 
pilgrims from the fourth century speak of a church, and a column or 
a stone marking the place where the procession started. 


BETHANY 


The site of Bethany is very clearly marked by the name EI 
Azariah, the Arabic form of Lazarion, the House of Lazarus. The 
little town, still traceable just to the north-west by the ancient 
cisterns, seems to have died away, and risen again round the church 
built in the early fourth century over the tomb. Here too in the 
time of the Latin kingdom was a great church, and an abbey 
founded by Queen Millicent in 1134 for her sister Ivette of the 
Benedictine Convent of S. Anne. The deep grotto, in possession 
of the Moslems, is now shown as the grave of Lazarus. At an 
early date this upper vestibule was converted into a chapel, of 
which we can still see the ruins ; and the chamber below, reached 
by steep stairs, was lined with marble and furnished with an altar, 
probably in the twelfth century. All about the place are relics of 
the former noble buildings degraded by the mean hovels of the 
Arab peasants. Some day something may be done to restore the 
place to its former condition ; for the Franciscans have acquired 
a large part of the ground surrounding the tomb, 
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CHAPTER VIII 
BETHLEHEM 


Thou cam’st from Heaven to Earth, that we 

Might go from Earth to Heaven with Thee ! 

And though Thou found’st no welcome here, 

Thou did’st provide us mansions there. 

A stable was Thy Court, and when 

Men turn’d to beasts, beasts would be men: 

They were Thy Courtiers ; others none ; 

And their poor manger was Thy throne. 

No swaddling silks Thy limbs did fold, 

Though Thou could’st turn Thy rags to gold. 

No rockers waited on Thy birth, 

No cradle stirred, nor songs of mirth ; 

But Her chaste lap and sacred breast, 

Which lodged Thee first, did give Thee rest. 
HENRY VAUGHAN, 1650. 


THE ROAD TO BETHLEHEM 


IF the holy sites of Jerusalem have stirred, and still stir, the 
fiercest passions of religion, the ‘‘ little town of Bethlehem”’ is 
redolent of a peace which, with one or two exceptions, has been 
preserved unbroken from the night when angels sang their message 
to men of goodwill. It fell under the pall of heathen darkness 
spread over the land by Hadrian, who made the holy stable a shrine 
to Adonis, beloved of Venus, and built a-temple there: but since 
Constantine built the great basilica which still stands above the 
cave, the town has scarcely been disturbed, except when the Sam- 
aritan rebels sacked it in A.D. 528 and the mad Khalif Hakem 
forbade Christian worship there. The most grievous breaking of 
its peace has been the bitter rivalry of its Christian guardians that 
twelve centuries of oppression have not availed to do away. 

A carriage road from the Jaffa Gate winds down across the head 
of the valley of Hinnom and the shoulder of the hill of Evil Counsel, 
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and skirts the valley of Rephaim where David twice smote the 
Philistines. On either side we pass spots sacred in Hebrew or 
Christian tradition. On the right was a tree, long since burnt, 
where Mary rested when she carried the Holy Child to be presented 
in the temple. On the left, shortly before reaching the Convent of 
S. Elias, is the well of the Magi, where ‘‘ the star which they had 
seen in the east ” again appeared and “‘ went before them and stood 
over where the young child was: and when they saw the star they 
rejoiced with exceeding great joy.” : 

The Convent of S. Elias, standing at the top of the hill half-way 
to Bethlehem, marks the supposed site where the prophet rested on 
his flight from the wrath of Jezebel to Horeb (xr Kings xix. 2). It is 
said to have been built by Heraclius early in the seventh century 
and restored in the twelfth by Manuel Comnenus, Greek Emperor 
and generous benefactor of the Church of the Nativity. Bethlehem 
shows here from the south, and east of it the Hill of the Franks, 
where Herod built a castle and his tomb. A little farther on is 
Tantur, with the hospital founded by the Knights of Malta in the 
nineteenth century. Opposite is the Field of Dwarf Peas, covered 
with little pebbles, of which it is told that one day Our Lord 
passed by and saw a man sowing. He asked him what he sowed. 
“Stones,” he said, mocking. ‘“‘ Then stones shall you reap,” was 
the answer, and there the pebbles are. 

A little way from here is the Tomb of Rachel, on the right ; an 
ungraceful oblong building. It marks the place where “ Rachel 
died and was buried in the way to Ephrath, which is Bethlehem: 
and Jacob set a pillar upon her grave; that is the pillar of 
Rachel’s grave unto this day.’ The Hebrews thought much 
of this tomb: here the Mother of Israel’s children seemed to 
Jeremiah to weep for the captivity of Judah ; here in the Hebrew 
gospel story she weeps for her children slain by Herod. The tomb 
was once a pyramid of twelve stones, memorials of the sons of 
Jacob. The. Crusaders placed four pillars round it with arches, 
and covered it with a cupola; but some time in the middle ages 
the pyramid was taken away and the arches filled in. Montefiore 
obtained the key for the Jews who pray there on certain days, and 
built an outer chamber for the devotions of Moslems. It is a poor 
little place, but there is no reason to doubt that here was Rachel’s 
tomb mentioned in the directions given to Saul, when, searching 
for his father’s asses, he found a kingdom (1 Sam. x. 2). 
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All about the country shows a great contrast to the stark hills 
round Jerusalem. We are still among terraced limestone hills, but 
these are richly clothed with trees, oliveyards and orchards of 
fruit, vineyards and fields of wheat; and prosperous Christian 
villages built of white stone. The road to the right leads to one of 
them, Beth Jala (Gallim), and on to Hebron ; the other curves to 
Bethlehem and on to the Dead Sea. It is a country-side of gracious 
memories, fruitful as the names Bethlehem (house of bread) and 
Ephratah (fruitful). Here one can picture some field of Boaz, 
and some Naomi awaiting her Ruth’s return from the gleaning. 
David still tends his flocks while his brothers go off to the fighting ; 
and there is little to distinguish the groups that gather round the 
ancient well at evening from those among whom the shepherd king 
grew to manhood. 

By the little town Chimham son of Barzillai, David’s host in 
Gilead, is said to have built a great inn on land given him by the 
grateful king, to serve the caravans plying between Jerusalem and 
Egypt ; and perhaps it was to this inn that Joseph and Mary came 
1,000 years later on Christmas Eve to shelter in the stable, the very 
cave beneath the great Church of Constantine, as Christians have 
believed as far back as Christian memory canreach. It was certainly 
this cave that Hadrian, in A.D. 135, desiring to blot out the memory 
of Christ, made into a grotto of Adonis, and planted a grove near 
by, and that Helena two centuries later adorned in honour of the 
Saviour, and her son Constantine built a great basilica, setting 
the altar above the place where Christ was born. 


THE BASILICA OF CONSTANTINE AND JUSTINIAN 


Bethlehem is built on two hills, on the western of which the ancient 
town stood. A long narrow street leads to a platform on the eastern 
hill overlooking the valleys north and east. Here we stand in a 
square like ‘the “‘ place” of a French cathedral town, 100 feet by 135, 
and face the western front of the church. Here was the Atrium 
from which three great doors led into the Narthex, or vestibule. 
Two of them are entirely blocked and masked by buttresses. The 
third, the central one, still shows a large part of the lintel of the 
great door built by Justinian, with an unsightly buttress covering 
its north side. The entrance has been twice reduced in size, once 
by the Crusaders who made an arched opening, and again in later 
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days when only a small rough opening a yard broad by a yard and a 
quarter high shows how symmetry had to be sacrificed to safety. 
A door leads from the narthex into the church, and over it are 
splendid carved panels presented by Haytun, King of Armenia, in 
1237. 

The nave of the great church, 100 feet long by 70 broad, still 
stands much as Constantine built it, with four rows of great pillars 
of native stone dividing it into five aisles. The side aisles are 
about twelve feet wide, and the pillars only six feet apart, with 
Corinthian capitals of white marble marked with a cross. Upon 
the architrave of the inner row stands a wall, giving a height of 
fifty feet to the whole, and upon this an open wooden roof, of English 
oak, it is said, sent by Edward IV in 1475 with lead to cover it. 
The floor was paved by the Greeks in 1842 with stone flags, which 
hide part of the plinths of the pillars. The choir was paved with 
marble at the same time and other repairs carried out, made neces- 
sary by the earthquake in 1834. At the same time was built the 
hideous wall which until 1918 shut off the choir. The removal of 
this wall and the consequent opening up of the church from end 
to end was one of the results of the British occupation in 1917, 
and was done with the permission of the Greeks and the goodwill 
of the Latins, and with incalculable gain to the beauty of the 
building. A low wall still remains to mark where it stood. For 
the first time for nearly eighty years the church could be seen in 
all its original glory from the west right up to the great screen 
before the altar. But no, not quite original, for so much damage 
was done during the Samaritan revolt in 521-528, that in 531 
the Emperor Justinian not only built the narthex at the west, 
but rebuilt the east end, making a cruciform end to what was in 
all probability a rectangular church in Constantine’s time. — 

While the wall cut off the choir, the nave was never used except 
as an entrance to the choir, and a place of merchandise, and is still 
empty except for a grand old redstone font of the six or seventh 
century, standing in the south aisle. Its basin has been filled up 
and reduced in size, being no longer used for adult baptisms. 

East of the nave are the transepts with apses north and south, and 
in the centre before the great ikonostasis and the apsidal sanc- 
tuary is a raised platform over the grotto. It is here that the altar 
stood in Constantine’s time, until Justinian extended the church 
and set the altar in an apse farther east. 
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Such is the church, and such it was in the main when the Crusaders 
first entered it, and Baldwin was crowned King of Jerusalem within 
its walls in 1100. But they left it far otherwise. In the twelfth 
century they made a choir with a low screen and stalls upon the 
platform, and covered the pillars with fresco pictures, and the walls 
with gold mosaics. Little of these remain on pillars or walls, but 
their story can be traced in the chronicles of the middle ages, 
From the great tree of Jesse on the west wall, the genealogy of the 
Saviour was traced along the north and south. Above were the 
seven General Councils upon the north, and six more councils on 
the south, illustrating the doctrine of the divine and human natures 
of Christ. In the transepts and choir were gospel scenes, and round 
the entire apse an inscription in Greek and Latin, recording the 
completion of the work. It is one of the romances of ecclesiastical 
history, the record of a noble alliance in the church of the Prince 
of Peace, which in happier days might have borne more lasting 
fruit. The inscriptions were set by a Syrian monk Efraim when 
Amaury was King of Jerusalem (1162-1173) and Raoul was Chan- 
cellor of the kingdom and Bishop of Bethlehem (1155-1174) ; and 
they tell how Manuel Comnenus, Emperor of Constantinople from 
1143 to 1180, contributed with magnificent generosity to the 
adornment of the church. Amaury was of course the Latin king, 
and Raoul a famous Englishman and a Latin prelate, while Manuel 
was the Orthodox Greek Emperor; and this association in the 
adornment of what was then a Latin church is a glorious and 
romantic interlude in the long rivalry which has lasted since the 
great schism was clenched by the excommunication of the Greeks 
by Pope Leo IX in 1050. Of the mosaics only a few remain : a large 
fragment on the south wall of the nave, others in the transept 
representing the doubt of S. Thomas and the triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem, and part of the Greek inscription in the apse. 

There were mosaics in the seventh century, perhaps placed there 
by Justinian, for we are told that the Persians when they captured 
Jerusalem in 614 were deterred from harming the church by the 
sight of a magnificent mosaic on the west front representing the 
Adoration of the Wise Men of their own faith and country. The 
Arabs spared this and the other churches of Palestine in 637. 
Omar the Khalif came to the grotto to pray; but forbade the 
Christians to be disturbed. Until the Crusades it was, of course, 
a Greek church ; but during the Latin kingdom it was under the 
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charge of Augustinian Canons. After the fall of the kingdom, 
when truce was made between Richard and Saladin, Hubert 
Walter, Bishop of Salisbury, obtained permission from the latter to 
send two priests from his diocese to each of the holy places at 
Jerusalem, Nazareth, and Bethlehem. But this came to an end 
in 1217 ; and in 1228 another truce, between the Emperor Frederick 
II and Malek el Kamel, Sultan of Egypt, brought a more permanent 
arrangement, by which the guardianship of the holy places was 
committed to the Franciscans, who have retained some of their 
rights ever since. 

The church has not always been the scene of peace and goodwill. 
In 1564 the rivalry between Greeks, Latins, and Armenians burst 
into flame, and resulted in the Greeks obtaining (in 1757), after 
two centuries of quarrel and intrigue, the entire control of the choir 
and south transept, and the Armenians of the north transept, 
while the Latins have now only certain rights in the grotto, and 
possession of their own modern church north of the basilica built 
on the site of the ancient Church of S. Catherine of Alexandria. 


THE GROTTO OF THE NATIVITY 


On either side of the platform before the ikonostasis are steps 
leading down to the transepts; and again through two beautiful 
arches built by the Crusaders are stairways down to the grotto to 
either side of the place where Christ was born. Doubtless, before 
the church was built, the entrance to the cave was above ground. Its 
roof of soft limestone has been replaced by a stone vault. It has 
no exterior light, but is lit by fifty-three lamps of bronze and silver, 
belonging to the Greeks, Latins, and Armenians. It is 40 feet long 
by 12, and lined with white marble and hung with amianthus 
tapestry presented by the French Government in 1874. Between 
the stairs is an apse-like niche, in which are traces of a mosaic 
picture of the Nativity, and on the floor a star surrounded by the 
words in Latin ?: 


HIC DE VIRGINE MARIA JESUS CHRISTUS NATUS ESI——I7 17 


1 “ Here Jesus Christ was born of the Virgin Mary ’”—1717 is the year when 
the Latins placed the star and inscription here. In 1847 it was removed by 
the Greeks ; but the Turkish Government compelled them to restore it in 
1853. The Greeks and Armenians, however, retain the exclusive use of the 
altar. The quarrel about the star was one of the causes of the Crimean War. 
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Over it burn night and day fifteen lamps, six belonging to the 
Greeks, five to the Armenians, and four to the Latins; and here 
Mass is said daily by the former two. A few steps away is venerated 
the place of the Manger, where the mother laid her new-born 
child: but the Manger itself visited by early pilgrims is now in 
Rome. Opposite stands the altar of the Wise Men, reminding us 
that in early days it was Epiphany rather than Christmas that was 
the great winter festival. These two sites belong to the Latins. 
It is impossible to express the emotions one feels in such a place : 
for one must admit that the surroundings do not help the realiz- 
ation of the holy scene. Where once were cattle and the litter 
of a stable, and a humble maid and her little child finding shelter 
with her husband from the inhospitable inn, is now the glitter of 
lamps, the flash of silver and gold, and the iridescence of rich 
tapestry upon the walls. Where Joseph stood, stands now one of the 
police ; and where once kings and shepherds knelt to adore, come 
pilgrims and tourists from all the world over. It is a strangely 
moving experience to kneel and shut one’s eyes, and try to forget 
all that lies between now and that first Christmas night. But here, 
as at other holy sites, there is the same feeling, not of lack of interest, 
but of inability to realize that in this very place this great thing 
happened. Perhaps it is the lesson the Angel gave Mary at the 
tomb, “‘ He is not here, he is risen.’’ Not that we would not worship 
just here, because here indeed He was born ; but that the real truth 
of it is not something that happened so many years ago, but the 
abiding presence in every heart and every place and for all time of 
Him who reigns in heaven, and lay an infant here 1900 years ago. 
And so it is that to visit the stable is not so much the emotion of a 
few minutes as a new possession and enrichment of one’s whole life. 
West of the grotto, and communicating with it by a passage 
cut out of the rock centuries ago, are four other chambers. The 
first is dedicated to S. Joseph, and the second to the Holy Innocents, 
whose bones are said to be buried in a cave behind the altar. Beyond 
is a passage containing an altar over the tomb of S. Eusebius of 
Cremona who succeeded S. Jerome as head of the monastery. The 
third chamber contains the tombs of S. Paula and S. Eustochium, 
disciples of S. Jerome, and that of the great Father himself; but 
all three are now empty. In the fourth chamber, hewn out of the 
rock 19 feet by 13, and lighted by a large window, S. Jerome is 
believed to have spent many years of his life composing his com- 
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mentaries on the Scriptures and making the Latin translation 
known as the Vulgate. : 

In Bethlehem they point out the Well of David whence his three 
mighty men brought water through the hosts of the Philistines for 
the king (2 Sam. xxiii. 15) ; “‘ and he would not drink thereof, but 
poured it cut unto the Lord.”’ There is also the house of Joseph, 
and the field of Boaz, and the field of the shepherds. On this 
last spot, about a mile from the town, a convent was built, and 
became, under S. Jerome, renowned throughout the Church. Many 
famous and learned monks lived there, and it was in its church 
that the morning office of Prime was first sung. Its foundations 
can still be traced, and in the fields the shepherds still pasture 
their flocks. There is also the Milk Grotto eastward of the basilica, 
much venerated by both Christians and Moslems as a place where 
the Blessed Virgin dwelt for a time with the Holy Child: there 
were two churches there in the fifth century. 

The people of Bethlehem bear themselves proudly; they are 
remarkably distinct from their neighbours, and their appearance 
does not belie the claim that many of them are descended from the 
Europeans who lived under the Latin kingdom in the twelfth 
century. They area tall and handsome race ; and the appearance of 
the married women is especially striking with their high conical head- 
dress covered with a coif, for all the world as if they had stepped 
straight out of the country and time of Richard the Lion-hearted. 
The majority are Roman Catholics -(5,000) and Greek Orthodox 
(4,000) : a few are Armenians, and less than 100 are Uniats, that 
is Christians of Orthodox rite under Papal obedience, who are 
carefully distinguished by the Latin authorities from those of the 
Latin rite who.worship in the Church of S. Catherine. 

Bethlehem is one of the most pleasing places in the Holy Land ; 
and we are loath to leave its calm and joyous air. It is indeed just 
what our dreams tell us a Holy Place should be. 
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S. George, 41, 48: see Church, Pray- 
ing place 

Georgians, 59 

Gerard Tunc, 80 

German Hospice, 16: Quarter, 62 

Gethsemane, IIo 

Gezer, 7 

el Ghawanimeh: see Gate 

Gihon : see Fountain 

Gobat, Bishop, 68 

Godfrey : see Kings 

Golden: see Gate 

Golgctha: see Chapel 

Gordon’s Calvary, 4, 18, 85 

Greek 1 see Church, Chapel, Convent, 
Patriarchate 

Greek Uniats, 128 

Greeks in Jerusalem, 24 

Grotto—of the Agony, 66, IIo: 
Cotton (Royal), 19: of Jeremiah, 
18: of Milk, 128: of the Nativity, 
126: of S, Peter in Gallicantu, 63 

Gymnasium, 24, 61 


Hadrian, xvi, 12, 20, 23, 28, 48, 58, 
62, 65, 68, 72, 74, 86, 91, 123 

el Hakem, xvii, 45, 67, 78, 92, 103, 
109, 121 

Hall—of Pillars, 34, 39: of Paving 
Stones, 42: of Justice, 33 

Hanauer, Canon, v, vi, viii, 22, 49 

El Haram esh Sherif, 34 

Haret: see Street 

Harun er Rashid, 45, 76, 90 

Hasmoneans, 39: Palace of, 24, 26, 
56, 62 

Haytun, King of Armenia, 59, 124 

S. Helena, 86, 100, 102, 116, 123 

Helena, Queen of Adiabene, 16 

Heraclius, 20, 61, 122 

Herod Agrippa I, xv, 14, 15, 26, 56, 
8 


5 
Herod Agrippa II, xvi, 56 
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Herod Antipas 26, 58 

Herod the Great, xv, 12, 24: 
Colonnade of, 24, 33, 40: Temple 
of, 34, 39: Palace of, 56-8 

Hezekiah, 7: see Pool, Wall 

Hill: Eastern, Western, 4: see 
Mount 

Hinnom: see Valley 

Hippicus: see Tower 

Holy Place, 39, 40 

Holy Sepulchre: ch. vi, see Church 

Hospice—Austrian, 73, 74: of 
Charlemagne, 76: French, 16: 
German, 16: Russian, 16: 75, 76, 
QI 

Hospital: see Muristan 

Hospitallers : see Knights 

House—of Annas, 60: of Caiaphas, 
62, 63, 69: of Daughter of Pharaoh, 
39: of Dives, 74: of Forest of 
Lebanon, 34, 39: of Herod, 70: 
of S. James, 65, 67: of S. John, 
63, 66, 67: of Mother of S. Mark, 
60, 65, 67: of Pilate, 58, 69: of 
S. Veronica, 74 

Hugh de Payens, 45 

Huldah: see Gates of Temple 

Hyrcanus, 12 


Ibrahim Pasha, 72 

Inscription—of Siloam, 7: on South 
Wall, 23: in Church of Nativity, 
126: of Jupiter Serapis, 62 

Ivette, 71, 120: 

Izates, 16 


Jacobites, 60, 

Jaffa: see Gate 

S. James the Great, see Church 

S. James the Less, 22: see Tomb 

James Baradzus, 60 

Jason, 61 

Jebus: Jebusites, 6, ro, 14 

Jehoshaphat : see Tomb, Valley 

Jeremiah : see Grotto, Tomb 

S. Jerome, 20, 28, 70, 127. 

Jewish Quarter, 55, 61: 
Place, 26 

el Jismaniyeh, (Place of Incarnation): 
corruption for Gethsemane 

Joab, 7 

Job: see Well 

S. John the Almoner, 78, 92 

S. John Baptist, 41, 43, 53 

John, High Priest, 80. 

Joseph of Arimathza, 98 

Josephus, 7, 12, 15, 58, 61, 84 


Wailing 


INDEX 


Jourdain, Mattre, 93 

Judas Maccabzus, 49 

Judgment, Day of, 18, 22, 119 

Jupiter, Statue of, 20: Temple of, 
I2, 48 

Justinian, xvi, 20, 49, 52, 66, 123, 
124 


Ka‘ba, 44 

Kala‘at : see Castle 

Kasr : see Tower, Castle 

Katholikon: see Church of Holy 
Sepulchre 

Khan ez Zeit: see Street 

el Khidhr: see Dome, Praying Place 

Kharezmian Turks, 67, 93, 103, 118 

Kidron : see Valley 

King’s Garden, 12: Tombs, sees.v. 

Kings of Jerusalem, xvii: Godfrey de 
Bouillon, 16, 93, 96, 105: Bald- 
win I, 45, 71, 96, 125: Baldwin 
II, 71: Fulk, 108 

Kiponus: see Gate 

Knights: of S. John (Hospitallers), 
76, 78, 89: of Holy Sepulchre, 105: 
Templars, 45: of Malta, 122: 
Teutonic, 62 

Kubbet: see Dome 

el Kumamah, 42 


Last Supper, 66, 110: see Church of 
Coenaculum 

Lavigerie, Cardinal, 72 

Lazarus: see Tomb 

Legionary Camp, 15, 56 

Leo IX, Pope, 125 

Le Strange, ix, 34 

Liskath ha Gazith, 42 

S. Luke, 61 


Macarius, 86 

Maccabxus, Judas, 49: Simon, 12 
Madeba Mosaic, 63, 64, 91 
Madhanat el Ghawanimeh, 35, 36 
Magharibeh Quarter, 26: see Gate 
Magi, Altar of, 127: Well of, 122 
el Mahdi, 52 

Mahmud II, Sultan, 46 

Malek edh Dhaher, 46 

Malek el Kamel, 67, 126 

el Malek Mu‘adhem Isa, 52,‘58, 67 
Malek en Nazir, 30 

Malta, Knights of, 122 

el Mamun, 45 

Manasseh, 10, 15, 22 

_ el Mansur, 52 
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Manuel Comnenus, xvii, 122, 125 

Mariamne, 26, 56: see Tower 

S. Mark: see House 

Mark Antony, 34 

Mark Twain, 89 

Maronites, 61 

S. Mary: see Assumption, Church, 
Gate, Spring, Tomb, Valley 

Maudsley’s scarp, 68 

Mawazin (Balances), 41 

Maxentius, Bishop, 65 

Maximilian of Mexico, 102 

Mehkemeh, 28 ; 

Melito, Bishop of Sardis, xvi, 87 

Mélkites, 74 

Mihrab : see Praying place 

Millicent, Queen, 108, 120 

Millo, 23 

Mizpeh, 116 

Moab: see Mount 

Modestus, Abbot, 92 

Monastery : see Convent 

Monophysite: see Jacobites 

Monothelites, 61 

Montefiore, 122 

Mosque—el Aksa: 33, 34, 44, 45, 
50-54, 66: of ‘Amr (Cairo), 52: of 
the Ascension, 118: el Burak, 26: 
‘‘ of David,’’ 42: el Khankeh, 75: 
el Mansuriyeh, 116: of Omar, 53: 
of ‘‘ Praying Place of Mary,” 54: 
of Women, 53 

Mosque: meaning of, 34 

Mosaic—of Dome of Rock, 46: of 
Madeba, 64, 91 

Mount—of Evil Counsel, 121: of the 
Franks, 118, 122: of Joy (Mons 
Gaudii), 116: Moab, 2, 118: 
Moriah, 4: of Offence, 43: of 
Olives, ch. vii, 1, 22, 106, 114: of 
Perdition, 114: Sion, 4, 6-10 

el Mughatta (covered place), 34 

Muhammed, 22, 26, 42, 48, 119 

Muhammedan quarter, 55 





Nebi Daiid : see Gate 
Nebi Samwil, 116 
Nehemiah, 15, 34, 85 
Nicanor : see Gate 
Nicodemus, 52 
Nitsus : see Gate 


Olive: see Convent 
Olives, Olivet: see Mount 
Omar, 34, 42,125: see Mosque 


‘ Ophel, 4, 6-10, 14, 23 
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Origen, 87 
Ostrich eggs, 100 


‘ Palace of Solomon, 24, 33, 45: see 
also Hasmoneans, Herod, Pre- 
torium 

Palmer and Besant, 44 

Palm Sunday, 20, 116, 120 

Patriarchate—Armenian, 59: Greek, 
45, 80 

S. Paul, 16, 28, 34 

Pavement: see Gabbatha 

Pella, 56, 87 

Persian Invasion, 15, 20, 49, 63, 66, 
71, 78, 92, L112, E25 

S. Peter, 61, 62: Prison of, 61 

Phasaél: see Tower 

Philo, 58 

Phinehas, 41 

Pierced Stone, 28 

Pilate, 26, 58, 72: see House 

Pillar of Mocking, 62, 100: of Scourg- 
ing, 99 

Pisans: see Castle 

Platform of temple, 41 

Pompey, 24 

Pool—of S. Anne, 70, 71: of Bethesda 
(Probatiké), 19, 70: Hammam es 
Shefa, 30: H. sitti Mariam, 19: 
H. el Batrak (Amygdalon, Pool 
“of Hezekiah’’), 4, 80, 85: Birket 
Israil, 19, 70: B. es Sultan, 2: of 
Siloam, 4, 12, 15, 54: Twin Pools, 
Om Tz 

Porch—Royal, 40: of Temple, 39: 
of Solomon, 40 

Porta Judiciaria : see Gate 

Prztorium, 58, 63, 69 

Praying place (Mihrab)—of David 
and Solomon, 48: of El Khidhr, 48: 
of S, John and Zacharias, 53: of 
Muhammed, 48: of Mu‘awiyeh, 53: 
of S. Mary, 54: of Omar, 52, 53: 
in Tomb of S. Mary, 109 

Prison—of Christ, 62, 99: of S. 
Peter, 61 

Probatiké ; see Pool 

Psephinus : see Tower 

Pulpit, on Temple platform, 42; in 
mosque el Aksa, 53 


Rachel, Tomb of, 122 

Raoul, Bishop of Bethlehem, 125 

Raphael: Picture of ‘“‘ Templum 
Domini,” 45 

Ratisbonne, Father, 72 
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Raymond de Puy, 80 

Red heifer, Bridge of, 114 
Richard I of England, xix, 126 
Robert of Normandy, 16 
Royal; see Grotto, Porch 


Saewulf, xvii, 20, 66 

Sahireh : see Gate 

es Sakhra: see Dome of the Rock 

Saladin, 19, 46, 47, 52, 53, 75, 79, 99, 
109 

es Salahiyeh : see College 

Samaritans, I2I, 124 

Sanhedrin, 28, 42 

Selim, Sultan, xviii, 15, 58: Sephar- 
dim Jews, 62 

Sepulchre: see Church of Holy S. 

Siege of Jerusalem : by Sennacherib, 
7: by Nebuchadrezzar, 49: by 
Pompey, 24: by Titus, xvi, 33, 
40, 56. 114: by the Arabs, 42 

Shushan: see Gate Beautiful 

Siloam : see Pool, Inscription 

Silvia : see Etheria 

Silwan, 10, 114 

Single: see Gate 

es Sirat, 22, 41 

Simon, High Priest, 56 

Simon of Cyrene, 74 

Simon Maccabzus, 12 

Sion : see Church, Mount 

Smith, Sir George Adam, vi, viii, 
24, 40, 71 

Socrates, xvi, 86, 102 

Solomon: see Dome, Palace, Porch, 
Praying place, Stables, Temple, 
Throne 

Sophronius, 42 

Sosius, 34 

South: see Wall 

Stables of Solomon, 23, 54 

Stations of the Cross: 
Dolorosa 

S. Stephen, 16, 42, 108 

Stone—of Anointing, 97: of Ascen- 
sion, 118: of Bethphage, 120: of 
Conference, 120: in Convent of 
Ecce Homo, 73: Pierced Stone, 
28: in Armenian Church, 60: in 
Church of Sion, 65: of Zoheleth, 
Io, I14 

Stoning place, 18, 85, 108 

Streets—ancient street under Ecce 
Homo arch, 73: Street of Bad 
Cookery, 75: Christian Street, 79, 
89: of Columns, 55: Damascus 
Street, 55: David Street, 4, 54: 


see Via 
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Palmer Street, 76, 89; Haret el 
Armen, 61: H. ed Dawayeh, ae 
Hel Meidan (Theatre Street), 6 
H el Jahud, 62: Khot el Tuanttok: 
75,91: Khan ez Zeit, 75, 91: Sikket 
Deir el ‘Adas, 70: Suk el Attarin, 
76: S. el Bizar (David Street), 35: 
Tarik Bab el ‘Amud (Column 
Street), 55: T. Bab en nebi Daid, 
4, 54: T. Bab es Silsileh (Temple 
Street), 55: T. el Wad (Valley 
Street), 74: T. Bab sitti Mariam, 108 

Suleiman II, Sultan, xviii, 15, 28, 46, 
58, 62, 67 

Syrian : see Church, Convent 


Tabernacles, Feast of, 12, 54 

Tadi: see Gate 

et Tanguziyah, 28 

Tantur, 122 

Tell el ‘Amarna tablets, 6 

Temple area, 24, 31 ff. 

Templars : see Knights 

Temple—of Solomon, 6, 15, 36: of 
Zerubbabel, 39: of Herod, 39: 
““T of Solomon,” ‘‘ T. of the Lord,” 
45: Treasure of, 49 

Teutonic: see Knights 

Theatre, 61,62: see Street # 

Thenius, Otto, 18 

Theodoric, 49 

Theodorus and ricaaosius: Pilgrims, 
xvi, 63, 65 

Theodosius II, Emperor, xvi, 16 

Throne—of Solomon, 34, 36: of S. 
James, 59 

Titus : see Siege 

Tomb—of Absalom, 113: of Adam, 
96: of d’Aubigny, 94: of David, 
63,67: of S. Eusebius of Cremona, 
127: ‘Garden Tomb,” 4, 18, 85: 
of Godfrey de Bouillon and Bald- 
win, 96: of Helena of Adiabene, 
16: of S. James the Great, 59: of 
S. James the Less, 113: of Jeho- 
shaphat, 113: of S. Jerome, 127; 
of S. Joseph of Arimathza, 98: of 
the Kings, 2,16: of Lazarus, 120: 
of Queen Millicent, 108: of S. 
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Mary, 2, 108: of the murderers of 
Becket (‘‘sons of Aaron ’’), 53: of 
SS. Paula and Eustochium, 127: 
of Rachel, 122: of Zacharias, 113 

Tophet: see Valley of Hinnom 

Tower—Antonia, 36: Burj el Kibrit, 
24, 63: B. el Laklak, 19: T. of 
David, 4, 55, 84: of S. George, 
116: of Hippicus, 56: of the Holy 
Sepulchre, 90, 93: of Herod, 19: 
of Mariamne, 55: of Phasaél, 55: 
of Psephinus, 15, 55 

Treasure: see Church of S. James: 
of the Holy Sepulchre, Temple. 

Turks, 93 

Twin : see Pools 

Tyropceon : see Valley 


Upper : see City 
Upper Room, 12, 63, 67 
Uru-Salim, 6 

Uzziah, 15 


Valley : chap.i.: V. of Fire (Wadi 
en Nar), 1, 2: Gehenna (Gai ben 
Hinnom, Hag Gai), 2, 14, 24, 121: 
of Jehoshaphat (Kidron, Wadi sitti 
Mariam), 2, 7, 10, 106, 113: of the 
Nettle (W. el Mes), 2: Tyropceon 
(cl Wad)s 327-4557, -24)) 61 of 
Rephaim, 122 

Venus, Temple of, 86 

Veronica: see Church 

Vespasian, 49 

Vessels of the Temple, 49 

Via Dolorosa: chap. v, 73 

Viaducts in the Tyropeeon, 4, 24, 28 

Virgin : see S. Mary 


Wailing place, 26 

Walls of Jerusalem, chap. ii, The 
North Wall, 84 

Well—of Job (Bir Ayub), to: of the 
Leaf, 53: of David, 122, 128 


Xystus, 24 


Zacharias, 53, 113 
Zahweileh : see Stone 
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